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THE TEXTILE ART IN PREHISTORIC ARCH ZZOLOGY. 


When the ancestors of the human race, far back in the 
shadows of the past, stepped across the boundary that separates 
the realm of instinct from the realm of reason, they were already 
endowed with some of the machinery of civilization. They had, 
in all probability, acquired the rudiments of language, and in 
common with the birds and the beasts, possessed considerable 
skill in certain branches of industry. Our arts of to-day were not 
yet differentiated, but the ;:2rm was there, and from this sprang up 
first of all, the two great arts, architecture and weaving, which 
were at a later day destined to pursue such divergent ways. That 
they did thus arise, is to be inferred from what is known of the 
nature of man and his environment. His habits were doubtless 
arboreal, and his dwellings were in the forests that furnished his 
food. Twigs, vines, leaves, and filaments intertwined in various 
ways served to shelter him from the elements and from the 
enemies that beset him, 

In time nets, baskets, mats, and coverings for the body were 
made, and as the ages passed by these developed into the cloths, 
tapestries, laces, and rich goods of the cultured races of men; 
these represent the textile art. House-building among such races 
had, at an early period, gone its separate way. 

It requires no argument to show that from the beginning the 
textile art formed one of the most important human activities, 
and the story of its development and of its peculiar influence 
upon other arts merits the closest attention of science. 

In our studies of the beginnings of art we can depend upon 
written records to carry us back but a fewthousand years along 
the pathway of progress, and beyond this we encounter a deep 
shadow into which archeology seeks to throw a ray of light. 

Much can be learned of the character of the earlier stages 

«of our highly-matured arts by a study of the work of the 
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primitive tribes of .to-day. We have thus within our easy 
reach, illustrations of conditions, processes and results, which 
along the ancestral lines of our riper civilizations would lie 
farther back of the founding of the pyramids than that is back 
of us. But such analogies are not entirely satisfactory. We 
long for a closer acquaintance with the early forms of art 
peculiar to those nations that have actually achieved a high grade 
of culture, and thus we appeal to prehistoric archeology. 

The primary failure of the textile art as a historic, or rather a 
prehistoric record, is the susceptibility of its products to decay. 
Examples of very archaic work survive to us only by virtue of 
exceptionally favorable conditions. The fabrics of the Incas, 
buried in the dry saline sands of the rainless shores of Peru, are, 
after the lapse of hundreds of years, found to be as fresh-looking 
as when first wrapped about the bodies of the dead. After the 
flight of thousands of years, the mummy-wrappings of the ancient 
Egyptians are equally well preserved, a result attributable to the 
fact that they had been steeped in balsam and stored in well-built 
tombs. 

Our mound fabrics are in many cases preserved through contact 
with objects of copper, the salts of which have a tendency to 
arrest decay, and also through charring, which leaves them, while 
undisturbed, all but indestructible. The latter method of preser- 
vation is finely illustrated by the well-preserved fabrics of the 
Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, which having fallen into the water 
when partially consumed were preserved by the deposition of 
slime. 

Again, the fabrics of the North American tribes are made 
known to us in a way wholly distinct from the preceding. The 
primitive potter employed woven textures in the manufacture 
and ornamentation of his wares. In the process, the fabrics were 
impressed upon the soft clay, and when the vessels were baked 
the impressions became indelibly fixed. A number of restorations, 
made by taking casts in clay of these impressions, are given in a 
paper published in the third annual report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. Evidence of the practice of the art by many ancient 
nations is also preserved to us by such implements of weaving as 
happen to be of enduring materials. Spindle whorls in clay and 
stone are perhaps the most common of these relics. On the site 
of ancient Troy, Schliemann obtained 22,000 specimens and some 
of our American sites are hardly less prolific. These objects tell 
us definitely of the practice of the art, but give little insight into 
the character of the products, for woven fabrics, as to quality, 
depend but little upon the character of the machinery employed. 

It happens, however, that these and kindred means are not the 
only ones through which a knowledge of prehistoric fabrics can 
be gained. The textile art is abundantly reflected in a number 
of associated arts whose products were embodied in more enduring 
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materials. The influence of this art upon other arts has been 
exerted chiefly in two directions, first by giving form to their va- 
rious products, and, second, by furnishing them with decorations. 

In the matter of form this influence is somewhat limited, as 
textile construction does not usually give rise to those rigid 
shapes that tend to impose themselves upon materials themselves 
rigid. Basketry is the most notable exception. 

It is true that the primitive builder employed textile combina- 
tions in constructing his dwellings, and that many features 
of these are impressed upon architectural decoration and through 
it upon the decoration of other arts, but basketry occupies a 
wholly distinct field; it is almost universally practiced by primitive 
peoples, and its products are so intimately associated with the 
various other arts employed in domestic work that its influence 
is exceptionally strong. In the earlier periods one of its more 
nearly related associates was the ceramic art, which seems to have 
been, as it were, a younger sister whose youth and plastic nature 
made it easy to give shape to her features. There is not a group 
of pottery within my knowledge that does not furnish examples 
demonstrating the correctness of this observation, 

Ancient pueblo peoples were masters in the basket-making art, 
as are also most of the living races of the Pacific slope, and their 
pottery in many ways shows traces of the textile influence. One 
example will serve to exemplify 
this, Fig. 1 represents a pueblo 
basket of modern make, but in all 
probability of archaic type. It is 
drawn one-third the actual size, 
and serves to illustrate the form 
and surface characters of one class 
ofthese vessels. Fig. 2 represents 
an ancient pueblo cup in gray earth- 
enware, which in form, in surface 
characters, and to some extent in 
construction, imitates a woven ves- 
sel of the variety shown in Fig. 1. 

eS = Did we not have these modern 
baskets to illustrate the textile art of this people, there are hun- 
dreds of pieces of ancient pottery that would serve to make clear 
to us the character of that art at the period when the older 
pueblos and cliff dwellings now in ruins were teeming with 
life. The same istrueto aless marked degree of the arts of 
other American races, and it is not unusual to find articles of 
wood, stone, and metal, whose forms give hints of textile domi- 
nation. 

It is in ornament, however, that the influence of the textile art is 
most deeply and widely felt, and no single art, ancient or modern, 
in which men have endeavored to embody elements of beauty, is 
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without strongly marked traces of its presence. By a study 
of archaic ornament, therefore, the archzologist may hope to add 
something to the sum of his knowledge of textiles. 
Aichitecture, by the nature of its construction from geometric 
~ Lite units, also necessarily 
gives rise to geomet- 
rical forms in some 
even, respects resembling 
she caeaeaiysen = a those produced in fab- 
fast, see “i? 8 rics, but this need not 
Wiis a * » lead to confusion as 
the history of the arts 
will easily demonstrate 
hat betore architec- 
ure, as embodied in 
hewn wood, dressed 
stones and bricks, had 
arrived at a stage cap- 
able of influencing 
decoration, the textile 
art had occupied the 
Fiz. 2.—Clay cup imitating woven work. field, and its peculiar 
conventionalities were disseminated throughout the whole-range 
of the embellishing arts; a:chitecture itself, when it reached the 
proper stage, did not escape its influence. Examples may be 
given to enforce these statements, and in doing this we need not 
go beyond our own country. 
Perhaps no American nation i.ad in pre-Columbian times reached 
a grade of skill equal to that of Peru, at least it happens that th >re 
fabrics of a very high class are 
exceptionally well preserved ; 
but, aside from this, her art in 
other materials bears evidence 
of the perfection of her textile 
products. The conventional 
decorations upon wood, clay, 
stone, and metal, are often of 
textile extraction. The forms 
of men, monkeys, birds, and 
fish, recurring again and again 
in all branches of art, show de- 
cided traces of the peculiar an- 
gularity imposed by previous 


treatment in the loom, Vig. 3 —Ornament ot ieauic origin painted upon ai 
ancient pueblo vase, 


Architecture could also be made to contribute to our fund 
of information, as we shall see from an example taken from the 
“Hall of Arabesques” at Chimu and shown in Fig. 4. This 
charming design is worked out in stucco, and exhibits characters 
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that could not have arisen in either stucco or stone, but which 
repeat almost literally the peculiar devices of the native textiles. 
Throughout Central America and Mexico, where no fabrics are 
preserved to tell their own story, architecture exhibits conventions 


Fig.4.—Des gn in stucco exhibiting textile characters ‘Hall of the Arabesques,”’ Chimu, Peru, 


ha'dly less textile in their appearance. Fine examples are found 
in the marvelous ruins of Uxmal and Mitla. 

The pueblo art of New Mexico and Arizona is perhaps better 
suited than any other to illustrate these thoughts, as it belongs 
to the nzar past and almost equally to the present, and all the 
needed elements are available for reference. The native textile 
art has, without doubt, declined greatly since the advent of the 





Fig. 5.—Oraament of textile origin painted upon an ancient pueblo vase, 
Spanish people, for we find painted upon the ancient pottery of 
this region designs of great beauty and complexity much superior 
to anything produced at the present day. ‘The very pleasing 
design given in Fig. 5 is copied from a large vase made by some 
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of the older cliff-house peoples. In it we discern all the textile 
angularity, a certain continuity in the lines, and a consistency in 
the arrangement of the parts that arises through no other than 
textile channels. Another example, taken from the upper surface 
of an ancient vase, is presented in Fig. 3. It, also, is better in 
design than anything found in modern pueblo work. It was 
probably copied by the potter from the inner surface of a basket 
plaque, a form of vessel in use by all the pueblo tribes. The 
painted figure departs from the geometrical symmetry of the origi- 
nal textile work in some of its details. This is due to the lack of 
precision characteristic of free-hand delineation where the hand 
and the eye are not thoroughly trained. 

From the examples presented it will be seen that had all traces 
of American prehistoric textile fabrics been lost, a fair idea of the 
condition of the art could be obtained by the archeologist from 
otherbranches of the art. 

W. H. Howmes. 





THE TIBETO-BURMAN GROUP OF LANGUAGES. 
FIRST PAPER, 


Extending along the northern and north-eastern border of 
Hindustan and stretching across Farther India into the western- 
most province of China, is a group of languages which has 
been called by recent writers Tibeto-Burman, The name is 
derived from the two most important and, in geographical situa- 
tion, most widely separated members of the group. 

Some linguistic students are inclined to classify these lan- 
guages with the Chinese and other monosyllabic tongues of 
south-eastern Asia, from which, however, they differ in impor- 
tant respects; while others regard them as belonging more 
properly in the Turanian or Scythian family. In fact, they lie 
geographically and linguistically between these two great types 
of speech; and form, so to speak, the step by which we ascend 
from the lower to the higher stage of development. 

Roughly speaking, this linguistic domain extends irregularly 
from north-west to south-east between the 72d and 102d degrees 
of east longitude and between the 1oth and 35th parallels of 
north latitude. It is the design of this paper to naine and locate 
the members composing this widely-extended group, and to 
point out the most prominent features of their structure, which 
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have led to their being set apart from surrounding languages. 
Any detailed survey of so broad a field is manifestly out of the 
question within the limits of these pages. 

It should be understood at the outset that we are not here dealing 
with peoples who, like the Indo-Europeans, belong to the most 
civilized portion of the race, whose languages can be traced by 
literary monuments through many centuries of growth and de- 
cay; but that we have, for the most part, to do with rude and 
warring tribes, whose speech possesses neither literature nor so 
much as written characters, while the two or three peoples that 
have reached a higher level are still but half civilized. The 
interest, then, in the study of the Tibeto-Burman languages 
lies not in the intellectual or political prominence of their speak- 
ers, but in their geographical position and the evidence which 
they can furnish regarding the development of human speech in 
general; for it must have occured to the thought of every prac- 
ticed student of language that in order to trace the growth of 
signification and form it is not enough to confine one’s researches 
to the highest types of speech, in which the old and the new, 
the simple and the complex, are mingled in unconscious confus- 
ion; but that we must study attentively the lower idioms where, 
so to speak, one may see men actually engaged in laying the 
foundation stones of the temple of speech. 

Now, if we glance at the map of eastern Asia, we shall see 
that the region which we have outlined is bounded on the east 
by the Chinese, the Siamese and other languages of the Mon 
and Tai groups; on the north by the Mongolian and Tartaric 
languages of Central Asia, characterized by agglutinative struct- 
ure; and on the south and west by Aryan languages of inflec- 
tive type: so that, if it be true, as we hope to show in the sequel, 
that the groups under review exhibit points of agreement with 
both the monosyllabic and the agglutinative languages, they will 
provide an important link in the evidence that the most complex 
structure was primarily derived from the simplest forms. 

In making our survey, two courses are open to us; either we 
may treat the languages in sub-groups according to mutual 
agreements in grammar or vocabulary; or we may take them up 
in geographical order, noting special affinities as they come 
under our eye. The latter course will be most feasible, since 
our knowledge of different sections of the field is most unequal ; 
in some we have excellent grammars and dictionaries, in others 
we have only brief vocabularies, so that any minute classification 
is of doubtful value. We begin, then, with the Tibetan, which, 
beyond the snowy range, forms the whole northern border of the 
group, not only being spoken in Tibet proper, the valley of the 
Sanpu, but encroaching upon Chinese territory in the east, and 
overlapping Cashmere and the Panjab in the west. The lan- 
guage has, in turn, been greatly influenced, even within the 
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political limits of Tibet, by its meighbors, the Chinese on one 
side, the Indian vernaculars on another, and the Mongolian and 
Tartaric languages on the third. Owing to the broken nature 
of the country, Tibetan is spoken in various dialects, of which 
I5 to 20 are named by recent writers. Diversity of speech is 
most marked where intercourse between villages is barred for 
most of the year by snow-clad mountains. This is well illus- 
trated by the little district of Kunawar, on the Panjab frontier, 
where in a region only 70 miles long by 40 broad, and having a 
population not exceeding 10,000, only a part of whom are 
Tibetans, six sub-dialects of Tibetan are said to be spoken. This 
multitude of dialects may be divided into three groups—eastern, 
spoken in the province of Khams; central, in the region of Spiti, 
Tsang, and U; western, heard in Ladak and Lahoul. These 
differ considerably in spelling, but more in pronunciation; and 
each retains some feature of primitive usage which has been lost 
by the others. The speech of central Tibet, in and about the 
capital city, Lhassa, is regarded as the standard, but has departed 
farthest from the ancient type. 

The literary cultivation of Tibetan began in the first half of the 
7th century A. D., when King Srongtsangampo sent a commis- 
sion to India to learn the Sanskrit language, and to acquaint 
themselves with the Buddhist literature which it recorded.. 

By these men the alphabetic characters now current in Tibet 
were adapted from Indian letters, and the work of translating 
into their native tongue the teaching of Gautama and his follow- 
ers was begun. Since that time an extensive body of literature, 
though mostly of religious contents and stereotyped form, has 
been produced, 

It is stoutly maintained by some writers that Tibetan is a 
monosyllabic or isolating tongue, like the Chinese; while others 
as confidently insist that its structure is agglutinative. The 
question turns upon definitions. What do we mean by a mono- 
syllabic language, and what by an agglutinative one? if we 
understand by the former, one whose roots, and a great part of 
whose words, are monosyllables, but which habitually adds to 
these roots determinative and relational syllables, which do not 
occur in the language as independent words, the Tibetan must 
be placed in that class; otherwise we must credit it with that rude 
form of inflection which we call agglutination. 

The Tibetan alphabet, which, like the Sanskrit, is syllabic, has 
30 characters, not including the sub-joined vowel-signs. It 
represents some sounds not found in devanxagari, and, unlike 
that, has neither the cerebral row of consonants nor the sonant 
aspirates. A striking peculiarity of Tibetan words is the fre- 
quent occurrence of silent letters, witnesses of a pronunciation 
long since given up, except here and there in the dialects. 

Useful though these letters be as historic finger-posts, point- 
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ing out the way the language has traveled, they are as much an 
impertinence in modern Tibetan as are similar letters in English 
—unless, as sometimes occurs, they serve the purpose of in- 
flection. Plurality is denoted by affixing to the root-word one 
of several syllables which were originally nouns of multitude, 
and are now for the most part used independently as such. 

The various relations of substantives in the sentence are in- 
dicated by added syllables, which, it is easy to see in most cases, 
have been degraded from independent words into servile parti- 
cles or affixes, 

Adjectives either follow their substantives, in which case they 
and not their substantives are declined, orthey precede them in 
the genitive case. The language has no possessive or relative 
pronoun, the genitive of the personal pronoun serving for the 
former and a participial construction or an independent clause 
supplying the place of the latter. 

The Tibetan verb has a very meagre apparatus of conjugation. 
It is unable to express either person, number, or voice. It is 
always used in an impersonal sense, and what we call the subject 
stands in an oblique case. Thus, while we say “I am struck,’ 
or “I strike the boy,” a Tibetan says “A striking is to me,” or “a 
striking is to the boy by me.” A case of genuine inflection, 
however, occurs when the principal relations of time—present, 
past, and future—are to be denoted. This is done in part by 
change of root-words, as pres. gtong, fut. gtang: in part by change 
of prefixed letters, as perf. dcug, fut. gcug ; and in part by the ad- 
dition of a final s, as perf. dtsags, fut. d¢sag. The consonants of the 
root alsoare frequently changed in the several tenses; so aspir- 
ates often become surds in the perfect and future. 

The most striking peculiarity of the Tibetan verb is the 
great use made of participial and gerundial forms. These verbal 
adjectives and substantives take ona variety of suffixes, and 
are constantly employed in situations where we in English prefer 
subordinate, or even co-ordinate, clauses. Accordingly conjunc- 
tions are few, and the word corresponding most nearly to our 
‘and’ means properly ‘ with’—“ he with me” instead of “he and I.” 
Postpositions take the place ot prepositions. In the arrangement 
of the sentence the principal .verb always stands at the end, pre- 
ceded by any gerunds or supines occurring—each at the end ot its 
section of the sentence. Adverbs or adverbial phrases prefer the 
beginning of the sentence. A limiting substantive stands before 
the one limited. An adjective, numeral, or proaoun follows, though 
the first sometimes precedes in the genitive case. It is said that 
tones are used in the Tibetan, as in the monosyllabic tongues, to 
eke out its scanty inflections; but they do not seem to form an 
important feature of the language. 

Crossing the snowy range and descending its southern slope, 
we come upon numerous small tribes, whose physical appearance 
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and speech betray their relationship to the people just named, 
as well as to tribes yet to be mentioned, 

They are not found so far west as the Tibetans, having been 
pressed eastward and northward, or, if it is more correct to say 
it, having been checked in their westward movement by the more 
vigorous Aryan race. 

They stretch from the Kali river, long. 80°, eastward beyond 
British India into Burma. Some occupy the higher river-valleys, 
others find a congenial home in the fever-breeding swamps at 
the base of the mountains. The nature of the country favors 
tribal division and the consequent growth of dialects. 

Almost the only trustworthy information we have concerning 
that section of the tribes which center in and about the kingdom 
of Nepal was gathered many years ago by Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, 
the eminent Resident at the Nepalese court. 

Without attempting an exhaustive catalogue of these tribes, 
many of which are little more than names to us even now, the 
following are the best known, in their order from west to east as 
far as the border of Assam. Inthe higher, temperate region 
are found the Sunwar, Gurung, Magar, Murmi, Newar, Kiranti, 
Limbu, Lepcha, and Bhutanese; lower down are the Bramhu, 
Kusunda, Chepang, and Vayu. 

Mr. Hodgson has furnished us vocabularies of nearly all these 
tribes, and grammatical sketches of two, the Kiranti and Vayu. 
It is interesting in its ethnical bearing to note here that there are 
many points of resemblance between the vocables of the Nepalese 
tribes just named and those of the wild tribes of Arracan, though 
any intercourse within historic times is out of the question. Only 
three of these languages, the Newari, the Limbu, and the Lepcha, 
possess written characters, and of these they make little use. The 
origin of their writing is probably to be traced back to India, 
though how and when they derived it thence isnot known. The 
Kirantis, who to the number of a quarter of a million live in 
eastern Nepal, speak a language which has a peculiar interest for 
both the linguist and the ethnologist. It has 14 dialects, which 
are said to be mutually unintelligible, and are therefore almost 
entitled to rank as separate languages. We have already seen 
that the Tibetan has, and shall hereafter note that other members 
of this family have, a very simple type of word-structure, by 
reason of which they stand near the level of the isolating langua- 
ges; but in Kiranti and Vayu we come upon a decidedly 
complicated system of forms. The personal pronouns have a 
dual as well as a singular and plural, and the first person has an 
exclusive and an inclusive form in the dual and plural. They 
each have also a twofold form—one used independently and the 
other as a suffix. The verb has quite a remarkable development; 
for though it is extremely poor in tense and mode-forms, it has 
a profusion of those expressive of the relations of agent to object ; 
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as when we say “I strike him,” “we (including you) strike him,” 
“we (excluding you) strike him,” “we two strike them two,” 
etc., etc. Counting all possible relations which the three 
persons in the three numbers can assume as subject and. 
object, we find that they amount to more than eighty, each 
one of which may be expressed by its special verb form— 
and this, in the present indicative alone. Another set of 
forms makes the inflection of the preterite. Furthermore, this 
incorporation of subject and object in the verb is extended to 
participles, each one taking a new form according to the person 
and number of the subject and object of the principal verb. 
Each present or past participle has also a double set of forms, 
determined by the tense of the verb; thus I must choose my 
form according as I say “speaking he comes,” or “speaking he 
came ;” “having spoken he comes,” or “having spoken he came.” 
It is evident then, that the possible forms of the Kiranti verb 
mount into the hundreds, and this, in spite of the fact that it has 
but two modes, the indicative and imperative, and but two tenses, 
the present and preterite. The Vayu language, spoken near by, 
so closely resembles the Kiranti that we need not specially 
describe it. 

To suddenly come upon a tongue so rich and intricate in a 
part of its structure, as is the Kiranti, nestled among languages 
as conspicuous for their poverty, and spoken by a people no- 
higher in the social scale than their neighbors, is a genuine 
surprise. Our thoughts turn at once to Central India, where 
agglutination is the prevailing type of word-structure; and we 
inquire whether it be possible that the Kirantis and their kindred 
once dwelt in the Ganges valley along with the Kols and Santals, 
but were rudely parted from them by the advancing wedge 
of Aryan migration, and forced to seek refuge in the hills, We 
should like to know, too, whether the adjoining languages ever 
had a complex verb-system like the Kiranti, and lost it; or whether 
their development never proceeded so far. To these interesting 
questions our present knowledge does not justify a confident 
reply; for they refer to remote conditions of Indian population, 
of which we have only occasional and disappointingly brief 
glimpses. A profounder study of the surviving aboriginal lan- 
guages in and about India must precede any hopeful attempt 
to definitely fix ethnical relationships and tribal migrations. Still, 
in regard to the Kirantis, the united testimony of tradition and 
present circumstances gives plausibility to the conjecture that 
they have seen better days, and that the comparative fullness of” 
their stock of word-forms was not developed by the monotonous 
life of narrow and wooded Himalayan valleys, but in a wider and 
more suggestive sphere of tribal activity. 

Joun Avery. 


Brunswick, Me., July 4, 1885. 
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ANCIENT ENCLOSURES IN THE MIAMI VALLEY. 


Although the Miami Valley does not rival that of the Sciota, 
either in the number or magnitude of its ancient enclosures, they 
nevertheless are sufficiently numerous to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a former dense population. Many of these works have 
been described, and some of them repeatedly ; but there are a 
few that still remain in comparative obscurity. 

It is the object of this communication to direct attention. to 
these neglected works by presenting a brief description of them. 
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Fig. 1.—Enclosure near Alexandersville, O, 


From various causes these interesting monuments of a lost race 
are rapidly disappearing. Hence we should act promptly in 
snatching from oblivion the comparatively few that remain, The 
causes referred to are (1.) The leveling influence of long and 
persistent culture. (2.) The erosive power of water, and (3.) In- 
excusable cupidity.* 

I will commence these descriptions with a rare form of enclosure 
which is situated four miles southwest from Dayton, and two 
miles north from Alexandersville. The old river road traverses 
the work in a north and south direction. 

The form is an irregular hollow square, the end walls of which 
terminate on the bank of the old terrace on which the work is 
located. The divergence of its walls from the cardinal point, and 


*The interesting group at Alexandersville has been !argely utilized in the manufacture of brick, 
and with as little compunction as though it had been an ordinary Loess bluff. Even now as I write. 
active operations are progressing in its destruction, ‘The time is not far distant when this grand old 
monument will live only on paper, and in the memory of a few. 
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the irregularity of that divergence, may be presented as one of 
its distinguishing features. And this is the more remarkable in 
view of the symmetry which as a rule, characterises these quad- 
rangular enclosures. (See Fig. 1.) 

Between this terrace bank and the river there is a recent terrace 
about one hundred and fifty yards in width, part of which is 
subject to inundation in exceptional floods. 

Nearly midway on the line of wall on the south side there is 
an obtuse angle formed by a divergence from a due east, to a 
south-east direction, resulting in a prolongation of the south- 
eastern angle to an unseemly length, the object of which is not 
apparent. 

On the inside of this obtuse angle, and connected with it, there 
is a mound ten feet in diameter, and of an equal height with the 
wall, namely, two and a half feet. I explored this mound, but 
found nothing on which to base a conjecture as to its probable 
use. It is too small to serve as the substructure of a dwelling, 
and it is clearly no burial mound. I content myself for the 
present, by assigning it a position in that convenient class which 
takes in these non-descripts, namely, “mounds of observation.” 

I have stated that the end walls terminate on the bank of the 
old terrace. Mr. Lesher, the proprietor, informs me that this 
old river bank never supported a wall between these terminal 
points. From this circumstance, a very remote antiquity has 
been claimed for this class of works, as it is assumed that at the 
period of its occupancy the river extended to the bank on which 
the end walls terminate. And to this hypothesis is attributed 
the absence of monuments on these low terraces. 

With reference to the former assumption it may be stated that 
a line of pickets may have filled the apparent gap, And the 
latter can be disposed of by referring it to the same cause which 
prevents their permanent occupancy to-day. The common sense of 
this ancient people prompted them to avoid a locality of such 
uncertain tenure. 

This enclosure is “bounded and described” as follows: Begin- 
ning at the south-west corner, on the old terrace bank, the wall 
bears due east two hundred and twenty-five feet. Thence south 
72° east, two hundred feet. Thence north 5° west, seven hundred 
and forty feet. Thence north 85° west, tc the old terrace bank. 

Much of the eastern wall has been reduced to acommon level, 
and can be traced only by the difference in color. Fortunately, a 
part of the south end of the enclosure is covered with timber, and 
a large portion of the north wall is partially preserved by a“worm 
fence” which formerly occupied it. I was thus enabled to secure 
accurate bearings and distances. 

There is no aperture in the perfect wall, and the former ex- 
istence of such a convenience in any other part of the circumval- 
lation must necessarily remain a conjecture, 
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One-half mile, south from the hollow square on the old Lesher 
homestead, there was formerly a circular wall enclosing about 
five acres. But this is so hopelessly obliterated that Mr. Lesher 
could only indicate its outline from memory. Its position was 
near the margin of the terrace. 

The number of stone implements that have been found in the 
vicinity of this ancient enclosure would seem to establish its 
claims to a village site. 


BoLANDER-RESHER ENCLOSURE.—Nearly opposite the hol- 
low square, on the west side of the river, we find the Bolander- 
Resher enclosure. This work is situated on an elevated plateau, 
commanding an extensive range of vision, embracing the north 
end of the valley, which at this point is about two miles wide. 
The view is arrested on the north and east by the hills which 
form the rim of the basin; and at the south by intervening 
timber. 


This enclosure is located partly on level land and partly on a 
gentle incline towards the south and east, merging in the percipi- 
tous hills which formed the western boundary of the magnificent 
valley referred to. Between the base of these hills and the river 
there is a narrow belt of recent terrace traversed by the. Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway. 

This work is distinguished by the regularity of its outline and 
the peculiarity of its position, which is exactly intermediate be- 
tween the cardinal points. The form is a parallelogram, the 
sides of which are seven hundred and twenty feet, and the ends 
five hundred and forty feet. 

About one-half of this enclosure is covered with timber. Here, 
where the work is undisturbed, there is a singular discrepancy 
in the size of the walls. Thus, while the north-west wall is three 
feet high and fifteen feet broad, that on the north-east side is not 
more than fifteen inches in height with a correspondingly narrow 
base. It is, however, largely composed of grey heads and flat 
limestones, which probably were utilized as supports for a line 

-of pickets, This conjecture is strengthened by the fact that in many 
places on the line of wall the margins of these flat stones are seen 
protruding from the bank and in some instances I noticed a num- 
ber braced against each other. 

At one point on this low wall there is an enlargement with- 
out any perceptible increase in height, But its interior presented 
no distinguishing features. 

In both of these undisturbed walls a narrow gap occurs about 
midway between the corners. It is presumable that the other 
sides were furnished with similar means of ingress and egress. 
But as the south half of the enclosure has been many years under 

-cultivation, no visible depression marks the spot. The only 
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perfect corner, (the north) is distinguished by an abrupt but graceful 
curve, which I infer was characteristic of the others. 

On the south-east side there are two clay mounds which 
Mr. Bolander informs me, were six feet high and forty feet 
in diameter in their perfect state. These mounds are in close 
proximity and were enclosed by a circular wall. But the appear- 
ance now presented is that of a shallow basin one hundred feet 
in diameter, with a slightly raised margin. The mound in the 
center, though greatly reduced, is still a prominent feature. As- 
sisted by Mr. Lesher, I explored these mounds. Although irrele- 
vant to the subject under discussion, I will present a brief 
description of them. 

The interior of the first one investigated, which forms a part 
of the circumvallation, presented all the features that are usually 
claimed as arguments in support of human sacrifice; as (1,) an 
altar made of Springfield clay of the cream-colored variety, on 
which reposed a thin seam of bone-dust, ashes and charcoal, 
(2.) On this were found alternate strata of burned clay covers, 
ashes, calcined bones and charcoal, to a depth of one foot, and 
extending over an area ten feet in diameter. The entire mass 
indicated was burned to a brick red. In this burned pile we found 
a copper bracelet much injured by heat. Was it customary to 
bedeck the bodies of victims with the trappings of vanity ? 

The adjoining mound was not stratified, and. the evidences of 
heat were almost wholly absent. But the interior was sufficiently 
marvelous to merit more than a passing notice. For, on the 
outside of the altar, and contiguous to it, we founda mass of 
unctuous clay of a dark brown color, that presented the appear- 
- ance of having been saturated with blood. This anomalous 
substance is of frequent occurrence in durned mounds, but as the 
evidences of fire are practically absent in this example, it cannot 
be claimed as an adjunct to human sacrifice unless we assume 
that the victims were slain on one altar and consumed on the 
other. But it should be stated as a palliative, that these proofs 
of burnings are invariably concealed by a cover of clay several 
feet thick, No human remains were found in this connection. 

S. H. BInk.ey. 

Alexandersville, O. 
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THE APACHE-YUMAS AND APACHE-MOJAVES. 


The Apache-Yumas, Tulkepaias, or Natchous, belong to the 
Yuma, or Katchan family of Indians. The name Apache-Yu- 
ma was given to them by the whites, but they are known to 
the Indians of the Yuma family as Tulkepaia, or in full, Tulke- 
paia (sparrow ?) venuna (belly) tchehwale (spotted), and to those 
of the Tennai family—the so-called Apaches—as Natchou (liz- 
ards).* They have quite recently sprung from the Yumas, or 
Katchans, the Apache-Mojaves, or Yavapais, and Mojaves, or 
Mokhabas.t 

Their country is in Arizona, north of the Gila river, between 
the Verde and the Colorado. They were hostile to the whites 
until 1873, in the spring of which year they were collected to 
the number of about five hundred and taken to the Rio-Verde 
reservation, which embraced a tract of country beginning near 
Fort Verde and extending forty miles up the river, and ten 
miles on each side of it. They had been fed by the govern- 
ment at Camp Date-Creek, Ariz., for several years before their 
removal to the Verde, but marauding parties frequently stole 
away, to plunder and kill settlers and travelers, and it was only 
after they had been severely punished by the troops many times 
that they ceased their depredations.) 

The Apache-Mojaves, Yavapaias, or Kohenins, also belong 
to the Yuma family.{ The whites call them Apache-Mojaves, 
but the Indian related to them call them Yavape, Yavapaia, or 
Nyavapai, and the Tennai call them Kohenin. They claim as 
their country the whole of the valley of the Verde river and the 
Black Mesa, as far north as Bill William’s mountain. Of their 
origin or migrations they are unable to give any account, as 
traditions are almost unknown among them, as well as among 
the Apache-Yumas,owing probably to their great reluctance to 
speak of the dead. They were comparatively recent comers 
into the Verde valley, for according to the traditions of the 
Moquis the ancestors of the latter inhabited it for a long time, 
and were the builders of the stone structures, the ruins of which 
are to be seen on the edges of the mesas and in the cliffs all 
along the river. The Moquis deserted the valley “five old men 
ago”—the words of an old Moqui man from the pueblo of 





*The name Apache isthe plural form of pa or apa, a Katchan word, and signifies “the men,” 
i. e. Indians, It is commonly applied to the Indians of the Tannai family, but should be used to 
designate the Katchan family, 

+The name Mahaba, of which Mojave is a corruption, means “three mountains,” It is derived 
from the words hamok (three) and habi hemi (big rock or mountain.) . 

The following named tribes are also members of this family: Diegueno, Cocapa, Yuma, Mojave, 
Hualpai, Maricopa, Yuva-Supai, and Apache Tonto, the latter a mixture of Yuma andTennai, 
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Wolpi—because of a long drought accompanied by a fatal epi- 
demic.* Very little was known about the Apache-Mojaves be- 
fore the year 1872, as they had rarely visited Fort Verde or 
come in contact with the whites, but in that year after Brevet 
Major General Geo. Crook, U.S. Army assumed command of 
the Department of Arizona, many of them were induced to visit 
the post to obtain rations. On the first ration day only about 
ninety appeared, but on the second, they came in crowds from 
every direction, and upward of seven hundred were present. 
They continued to engage in hostilities however until 1873, by 
which time they were whipped into submission. In the spring 
of that year about one thousand of them were placed on the 
Rio-Verde Reservation, and the remainder sent to the San-Car- 
los Agency. 

About five hundred of the so-called Apache-Tontos—Indians 
from Tonto Basin and the Pinal mountains—were taken to the 
Rio-Verde Reservation the same spring. They are of mixed 
blood, having descended from both the Katchan aud Tennai 
Indians. Many of the men are Yavapais who have taken 
Apache women for wives—probably stolen them—from among 
the Pinal and other Apaches south of the Salt River. They 
speak a mongrel tongue which is a mixture of Katchan and 
Tennai, and are for this reason called Ahwa-paia-kwanwa 
(enemy, all, and speak). 

The A-Yumas and A-Mojaves were never on good terms 
with the A-Tontos before they were placed on the Reservation, 
and the presence of troops at the Agency did not always prevent 
them from coming to blows afterward, when they met on ration 
and count days. During the first summer on the Reservation, 
they all experienced much sickness, more.especially those bands 
who were last to surrender. They were exhausted from fatigue, 
sickness, and lack of proper food; the troops having harassed 
them to such a degree that they had but little time to search 
for food, and were compelled to subsist almost exclusively on tufias, 
or prickly pears, and half-cooked mescal, or American aloe, 
which produced dysentery, and consequently were not in con- 
dition to resist the malaria, which is so active in the river 
bottom of the Verde, While still suffering with malarial fevers 
and dysentery, they were seized with the epizootic, at that time 
epidemic among the horses. Inthe month of September, so many 
were prostrated with this combination of diseases, and deaths 
were so frequent, that many of the dead remained unburned, on 
account of the inability of the relative to carry the wood neces- 
sary for a funeral pyre. On removal to higher ground the sick 
rate declined, and the next year they maintained a good state of 





* As a lifetime, or seventy years, is meant by the expression ‘‘one old man,”’ it is three hundred 
and fifty years, or if the age of my informant be included, as it probably should, about four hun- 
dred years since the Moquis quited the valley, 
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health.* It was a very difficult matter for some time to keep 
them on the Reservation; and it became necessary to adopt a 
system of checking and counting the men, in order that the 
absence of any of them might readily be discovered, and troops 
promptly sent in pursuit ofthem. After many had been captured 
and punished by imprisonment for a month or longer, very few 
attempted to leave without permission. A better state of health, 
and success in farming, together with a firm but just rule, at 
length reconciled the majority to what, at first, was aa irksome 
life to them. 

In 1874 they constructed a dam in the Verde River, dug 
a long ditch for irrigating purposes, and that summer raised a 
fair crop of corn, pctatoes, melons, and pumpkins under the 
supervision of army officers. Their success delighted them, 
and made them eager the next year to plant a larger piece ot 
ground. But in the spring (1875), while they were begging for 
farming implements and seeds, a special commissioner arrived 
from Washington with orders to remove them to the San Carlos 
Agency. They protested strongly against the removal, and 
told the Commissioner that they had been brought to the reser- 
vation against their will, but, as it was a portion of their coun- 
try, which the government had promised should belong to them 
and their children forever, they now wished to remain, and did 
not wish to go to a strange country, and among strange peo- 
ple. They .had been so successful too on their farm last year, 
that they were certain of doing well in the future. They wished 
seeds, farming implements, cattle, school teachers, and every- 
thing that would enable them to live like the whites. Their pro- 
tests however were not considered, as the policy of the Indian De- 
partment required their removal, and they were forced to go. 
While on the Rio-Verde reservation forty of them were con- 
stantly serving as police and scouts, and in 1874, when the San 
Carlos Indians left their reservation, abgut one hundred and 
fifty volunteered to assist in driving them back. From these 
one hundred and twenty-two were selected and enlisted as scouts, 
fifty-nine of whom were A-Yumas, forty-one A-Mojaves and 
twenty-two A-Tontos. They were in the field three months 
and did excellent service. 

The A-Mojaves and A-Yumas. have a dialect in common, 
although each tribe uses a few words peculiar to itself. It 
differs somewhat from those of the Yumas, Mojaves, and Hual- 
pais, but not so much as an examination of the published vocab- 
ularies would lead one to suppose. 

The A-Mojave men are of tall stature, erect, muscular, and 
well proportioned. The average height of twenty-four of them, 
in their bare feet, was found to be 5 feet 8% inches, and the 

*The Agency was located about sixteen miles north of Fort Verde, on the east bank of the river, 


until June, 1874, when it was removed about two mites and a half west to higher ground at the foot 
of the mountains, 
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average weight, 15774 pounds. The A-Yuma men are a little 
taller and more angular. The average height of twenty-two of 
them was found to be 5 feet 8 1-5 inches, and the weight 
152 15-16 pounds. These figures are probably rather under than 
over the average for the adult men of the tribes, as those measured 
and weighed were not selected, but were taken as they came up 
to receive their rations at the Agency, and some of them were 
not over twenty years of age, and had not yet attained their 
maximum height and weight. The A-Mojave women are taller 
and have handsomer faces than the A-Yumas. The latter are, 
with few exceptions, short and gross, measuring in height about 
5 feet 3 inches, and weighing about 140 pounds, 

Their skin varies in color according to the season, from a dark 
mahogany in summer, to a light mahogany or café-au-lait in 
winter. Their hair is evenly distributed over the head, and is 
coarse, black, and straight. It is worn very long behind, and is 
cut in front on a line with the eyebrows, or in summer even a 
little lower, to shade their eyes from the glare and reflection of 
the sun. The women wear the back hair reaching just to the 
shoulders, and always flowing, but the men permit it to grow 
long, never cutting it except when mourning the dead, 
and tie it up with a Navajo garter, or a piece of red flannel in 
which they carry a slender stick or bone about eight inches 
long, which serves them asa comb. The scalp-lock is never 
seen, unless the small lock of hair to which a feather ornament 
is tied can be considered as such. Some of the A-Yuma men 
wear long rolls of matted hair behind, which are the thickness of 
a finger, and two feet or more in length, and composed of old 
hair mixed with that growing on the head, or are in the form of 
a wig, made of hair that has been cut off when mourning the 
dead, to be worn on occasions of ceremony. The hair almost 
always harbors some lice, and the one-toothed comb is frequently 
brought into requisition to scratch with, but sometimes the head 
becomes so infested, that they are obliged to resort to some more 
expeditious method of getting rid of them than the common one. 
They then roll the hair around the top of the head, and fill it 
with black mud, which they allow to remain twelve hours or so, 
and then wash it out, together with the vermin which have been 
effectually smothered, In summer they wash their heads fre- 
quently with a shampoo made by wringing the juice from six or 
eight leaves of the Spanish bayonet (yucca baccata), into a gal- 
lon of tepid water, first holding them over a fire for a few minutes 
to wilt them. It makes the hair soft and glossy, and, they say, 
promotes its growth. A few coarse straggling hairs appear on 
the chins and upper lips of the men, but these are diligently 
plucked out by the roots with tweezers, and a beard is never 
allowed to grow. 

Feathers are the favorite head ornanents of the men, who are 
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rarely seen without one or two secured to a lock of hairat the 

crown of the head. Each one is fastened by means of a string 

two inches in length, so that it will flutter on the least motion of 

the wearer. Quill-feathers from the hawk or eagle, down, white 
or tinted red, a large bunch taken 
from the back of the wild turkey, and 
the skin of the California canary are 
those usually worn. The women 
never wear feathers. 

Their foreheads recede from promi- 
nent brows, and are low and narrow. 
Their eyes are far apart, and almost 
hidden by heavy lids, the edges of 

f which the women often paint black, to 
give the eyes a bright look. The con- 
junctive is of a yellowish tint, and 
the iris is a dark mahogany color. 
Some of them have Roman noses, 

but the majority have broad flat ones with conspicuous 
nostrils. Some of the men pierce the septum, and hang from it 

a large bead, or a string of small ones, Their ears are small, 

and, when not disfigured by cuts, shapely. Many of the men 
have notches along the pinna, and all have a short slit in 
the lobe of each ear, made soon after birth by means of a piece 
of wood hardened in .the fire and sharpened. Strings of small 
beads, five or six inches long, with mother-of-pearl or stone 
pendants, are worn by both sexes. They have large mouths 
with rather long thick lips. Their teeth are small, closely set, 
and, in the adult, yellow and frequently decayed, but always ‘ree 
from tartar. Inthe old they are usually worn down to mere 
stumps, from constant use in holding hides to dress them, or in 
softening them when making clothing or shoes. Their chins are 
short and recede slightly. Their hands and feet are small, and 
remarkably well-formed, their insteps are finely arched. 
Tattooing is practiced by the women, but rarely by the men. 

The married women are distinguished by seven narrow blue lines 

running from the lower lip down the chin, the outer ones 

starting from the corners of the mouth and frequently having a 

row of arrow-shaped points directed outward; or two zigzag lines 
run from each corner of the mouth, and the three between them 
are straight. A young woman when anxious to become a mother, 

tattoos the figure of a child on her forearm for good luck. A 

few women have two or three straight lines running a little over 
half-way around the forearm. Charcoal prepared for the purpose 
is the only coloring substance used in making these figures. It is 
pricked into the skin with a bunch of cactus thorns, sharp bits 
of quartz or needles. 

Paint is freely used at all times by both sexes, for comfort as 
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well as ornament. It serves them as clothing, keeping them 
warm in winter and protecting them from the heat of the sun in 
summer, they say. Red is the favorite color, and is commonly 
obtained from red clay which they dry, reduce to a powder, incor- 
porate with saliva, make into small cakes, and dry. Afterward 
— they bore a hole in each cake 
= muse for a string, by means of which 
o% % 20 they carry it tied to the girdle 
= he ready for use. When they wish 
to apply it they mix it by rub- 
bing the edge of the cake in 
some saliva in the hand. They 
generally smear it over the 
whole person, and_ scrape 
straight and waived lines, or 
other designs in it with the 
tips of the fingers. They are 
then literally “red men.” Ga- 
lena and burnt mescal are 
used on their faces, the form- 
er to denote anger, or as war 
paint, being spread all over the 
ace, or over all except the chin 
and nose, which are painted 
red. The burnt mescal is usu- 
ally smeared on, and waved 
lines are made through it 
from the nose to the ears, or 
it is daubed on in spots all 
over the face, or two parallel 
lines are drawn across the 
cheeks on each side of a row 
of dots. 

The ordinary costume of 
the men in summer is a very 
simple one, consisting of a 
pair of moccasins and a 
breech-clout. The latter isa 
strip of calico, about two 
yards long, passed between 
the legs and hung over the belt in front and behind, the hind end 
reaching nearly, if not quite, to the ground; or a strip of buck 
skin, the hind end of which, when the hair of the animal is allowed 
to remain on, so closely resembles the tail of an animal, that in 
early days the report was current th it the Apaches had tails. In 
winter, the skin of some animal dressed with the hair on, or a 
Navajo blanket is wrapped around the shoulders, and long buck 
skin leggings are sometimes put on. Occasionally they wear a 
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jacket, which is made by doubling a deerskin crosswise, cutting 
a slit at the fold through which to pass the head, and tying the 
sides together, leaving spaces for the arms. The women wear two 
buckskins hung over a belt, one in front and one behind, in the 
form of a kilt, and in cold weather, a third one suspended from 
the neck by strings, and bound at the waist by the belt to protect 
the chest. The edges of the skins are cut in deep fringe, on 
which numerous cartridge shells, little rolls of tin, etc., are often 
hung to produce a jingling sound, and a few straight and waved 
lines are painted above the fringe. Rabbit’s bones, with chevrons 
or arrow points cut on them, are strung on the suspenders which 
hold up the chest covering. The kilts of a few ofthe A-Yuma 
women in summer are composed of strips of bark hung over a 
belt. The women wear the same kind of moccasins as the men. 
The A-Mojave moccasins reach nearly to the knee, and each one 
is made of halfa buckskin turned over in three folds to protect 
the legs, and secured to the ankle by means of a string. The 
soles are made of undressed cowhide with the hairy side out and 
cut in the natural form of the foot. The legs of the A-Yuma 
moccasins are shorter, and not folded, and the sokes are made of 
thick dressed buckskin, which is brought up over the foot, then 
gathered and fastened to the uppers. Each person usually does 
his own sewing, and the implements used area steel knife, and an 
awl made of a steel fork by breaking off all the tines except one. 
Some of them still use their primitive implements, a sharpened 
bone for an awl, and a small flake of sharp quartz for a knife. 
Sinew from the deer is their thread. The men dress all of the 
skins. They soak the green hide in water to loosen the hair, 
then throw it over a smooth, round stick, which they incline 
against a tree or rock, and scrape the hair off with the scapula of 
the deer, or, lacking this, some other suitable bone. They then 
spread it out on a bush to dry, and afterward roll it up, perhaps 
to carry it about with them for some time, When they wish to 
make use of it, they soak it again, and after thoroughly wringing 
out the water, sit in the sun and pull it until dry and soft. 
Moccasins and buckskin clothing have to be redressed after every 
wetting, otherwise they become hard and shrunken. 

Beads, which also serve them as currency, are the commonest 
ornaments. Frequently as many as four pounds of small ones 
may be seen wound around the neck of one person. A couple of 
strands are suspended from the slit in the lobe of the ears, and 
the women tie a few around their wrists. The small white china 
ones are those usually preferred. Very little bead-work was 
attempted before 1874, and the designs were of the simplest kind, 
being limited to straight, curved and zigzag lines. A fringed and 
painted buckskin pocket is suspended from the bead necklace 
to hold a small round looking-glass which is a very important 
article of a young Indian’s wardrobe, as much of his time is 
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devoted to decorating himself in order to gain the admiration 
of the women. Before the introduction of the looking-glass, he 
had to content himself with a look in a pool or vessel of water. 
The men wear a bracelet from two to four inches wide, around 
the left forearm, to protect it from the recoil of the bow string. 
It is made of heavy otter or deer skin, and is ornamented with 
paint, beads or brass buttons. Those who have muzzle-loading 
guns wear one made of leather, in which little tongues are cut to 
hold percussion caps. 

They live in circular brush huts #-wah, about five feet high, 
and from six to eight feet in diameter. To make one, a hollow 
space is excavated with sharp sticks and their hands, and the 
earth is banked up around the circumference, until they have a 
bowl-shaped depression about a foot anda half deep. Around 
the edge of this, bushes or branches of trees are stuck, bent over 
and fastened together to form a round top. In winter it is 
thatched with grass, tule, or soap weed so that it will shed rain. 
An opening is left on one side, which serves as an outlet for 
smoke, as well as a doorway. The fire is made just inside the 
opening. Fora bed they break up the ground, let it dry, pick 
out the stones, and then spread down dry grass, Seeds, meat, 
buckskins, extra clothing, etc., are hung outside on upright 
poles. Formerly only a few huts were usually found together, 
and they were occupied by members of one family, as these people 
had to scatter over the country in small parties, and move 
frequently, in order to obtain a sufficient supply of food; but in 
seasons of plenty, villages of about one hundred souls would be 
formed, when the huts of each family wer: always built in a 
group by themselves. 

A very small fire suffices them, and they never waste wood by 
building large ones, even in winter, or when wood is very 
abundant. When cold, one warms himself by squatting down 
and wrapping his blanket around him and the fire. To kindle a 
fire, they resorted to the fire drill before the introduction of the 
flint and steel, and matches, but usually preserved coals in the 
ashes to avoid the labor of drilling. O-oh' me-te-kwa-te. “Make 
the fire blazy” is the common expression still used, even when 
the fire is to be kindled by means of a match. A slow torch 
made of dry dead-wood was carried in traveling. It enabled 
them to make fire or smoke signals, by means of which they 
could communicate with their friends at pleasure, as well as to 
kindle a fire at their next stopping place. For a drill, they use 
a piece of the stem of the 0-oh kad-e or “fire-stick bush,” about 
two feet long and half an inch thick. They dip one end in the 
sand, then pressing it in a shallow depression made in a piece of 
dry soft wood, such as the stalk of the yucca, which is laid on 
the ground and held by the foot, whirl it between the hands. in 
a few seconds the friction produces a small quantity of very fine 
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charcoal, which, when rolled out on some dry grass or bark-fibre, 
and given a light puff or two, bursts into a flame. 

Basket-ware and vessels of pottery are in common use. 
Their manufacture is confined to the women, who own all such 
property. Unglazed earthen vessels, of various sizes, for domes- 
tic purposes, such as pots, a-mat, to cook in, with a capacity 
of from two to three gallons, large shallow bowls to hold food, 
and water-jugs with globular bodies and narrow necks, a-mat 
ha-thi-wa, and so-wah, the largest holding as much as four gal- 
lons, are made out of red clay. Some of them are decorated 
with one or two narrow horizontal 
band; and zigzag lines painted in 
darker or lighter colored clay. 
They all have convex bottoms, 
and are thin and very brittle. 
None of them have feet, but those 
used for cooking purposes are 
supported over the fire on three 

Apache Basket, stones, 0-kuth-ki-mi, The moulding 
is done entirely by hand in the lap or on the ground, yet the vessels 
are quite symmetrical in shape. The clay of which they are formed 
is dried, ground ona metate, and then worked into a dough with 
saliva, and water which has been rendered mucilaginous by boil- 
ing cactus in it. The bottom of the vessel is formed of a lump 
of the dough, which is pressed into shape with the hands, and 
the rest is built up of rolls, each one of which adds about one 
inch to its height, and is allowed to dry a little before another 
is added. One hand on the inside and the other on the outside 
press and smooth the clay to give the vessel its proper contour 
and thickness. Saliva is used freely on the hands to facilitate 
the work. After a vessel is completely formed, it is thoroughly 
dried in the sun or near a fire, and then burnt by itself in an 
open fire. Strong, light, globular jugs, to carry water in, are 
made by covering loosely woven basketwork with pitch or red 
clay. These have two small loops or handles on the largest 
part of the body, for the attachment of a string or band, by 
which the jug is carried on the back suspended from the head. 
They vary in size from mere toys to those having a capacity of 
four gallons, and every woman, and every girl down to the age 
of three or four years, possesses one or more of them. They 
are one of the most important articles of their manufacture, as 
during certain seasons of the year water is very scarce in their 
country, and often has to be carried long distances. The strength 
and lightness of the jugs recommend them to other Indians, who 
frequently procure them in trade. 





Ws. F. CorsusikEr. 
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Correspondence. 


DHEGIHA LANGUAGE AND MYTHS. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 


Owing to the long delay which must ensue before the publica- 
tion of “Contributions to N. A. Ethnology, Vol. VI. The 
Dhegiha Language,” it has been thought expedient to furnish a 
statement, with an abstract of the contents of the volume. The 
author was missionary to the Ponkas from 1871 to 1873, and 
then began his study of their dialect, which is substantially that 
of the Omahas. From 1878 to 1880, he resided among the Oma- 
has, and on his return to Washington he took the originals of 
forty-eight myths, legends, and ghost stories, twenty-one histori- 
cal papers, and three hundred epistles, all of which had been 
dictated to him by the Ponkas and Omahas in their own dialect. 
He also collected similar material in the language of the Iowas, 
Otos, and Missouris, and a Winnebago vocabulary, with gram- 
matical notes. ; 

The Director of the Bureau of Ethnology has proposed to 
publish Vol. VI in three parts: Texts, Dictionary, and Grammar. 
Part I, “Myths, Stories, and Letters,” will contain an Introduc- 
tion by the Director, one by the author, and the myths, legends, 
ghost stories, historical papers, and forty-eight of the three hun- 
dred epistles, mentioned above, with interlinear translations, critical 
notes, and free English translations. Of this body of texts, 544 
pages, 4to., have been stereotyped at the Government Printing 
Office since March 1882. Part I cannot be published before the 
completion of the other parts. The other letters and several 
myths gained since 1880 must be reserved for publication in 
another volume. Part II, the Dictionary, will have a twofold 
arrangement, Indian-English, and English-Indian. Up to July, 
1885, over 16,000 Indian-English entries were transliterated and 
arranged in alphabetical order. No more has been done on 
account of frequent interruptions. From November, 1882, to 
Feb., 1883, the author was in Indian Terr., collecting similar 
information in the cognate Dhegiha dialects, Kansas, Osage, and 
Quapaw, which material, however, is too extensive to be admitted 
into Vol. VI. The preparation of “Omaha Sociology,” the 
correction of proof for Dr. Riggs’ Dakota Dictionary, and the 
collection of vocabularies, etc., from Oregon tribes, have occasioned 
further delays. Lastly, since July, 1885, the author has coéperated 
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with the other workers of the Bureau, in the preparation of an 
Indian Synonymy, giving special attention to the Dakota or 
Siouan, Athapascan, Caddoan, Kusan, Takilman, and Yakonan 
linguistic families. Even with uninterrupted attention hereafter, 
it will require at least two years for the completion of the Diction- 
ary, to say nothing of the Grammar. 

The first myths in the Dhegiha collection are those in which 
the Rabbit is the hero. 1. “Howthe Rabbit killed the Winter” 
has been published in the ANTIQUARIAN. 2. “How the Rabbit 
caught the Sun in a trap” explains the origin of the lock of singed 
hair on a rabbit’s neck. Prior to the occurrences related in this 
myth, the Sun dwelt on this earth. 3 and 4. “How the Rabbit 
killed the Black Bears.” One version explains the origin of the 
catamenia. By means of his magic art, the Rabbit overcame the 
Black Bear nation, (who had held mankind in subjection ), reducing 
them to the state of mere animals; and thus he proved the benefac- 
tor of the Indians. 5. On another occasion he slew a giant, who 
would not allow the Indians to eat any animals which they killed. 
6. In the myth of the Rabbit’s journey to the Sun and the upper 
world, he kills his uncle and aunt (the Eagles) and their progeny. 
This myth resembles in several particulars one told by Dr. 
Washington Matthews, U. S. A., about a Navajo hero’s adventure 
with “harpies.” 7. The Rabbit and the Hill-that-devoured-peo- 
ple.” This relates how the hero assumed the human form and 
entered the hill, where he found many Indians. He rescued 
them by cutting to pieces the heart of the hill. 8. “How the 
Rabbit cured his wound.” He told his grandmother to gather 
certain herbs which he described. 9. The myth of the “Rabbit 
and the Grizzly Bear” is almost identical with the Dakota story of 
the Blood-clots Boy, which appeared in the “Iapi Oaye” about four 
years ago. The Ponka version tells how the Rabbit served the Griz- 
zly Bear by driving the game forward, the formation of his son 
from blood clots by addressing magic words to them, and the final 
death of the tyrant at the hands of the young Rabbit. 10. “The 
young Rabbit and Ictinike” may be viewed as a continuation of 
the preceding. In itwe read of the magic clothing of the hero, 
the wiles of Ictinike, and the recovery of the magic clothing just 
before the owner caused the death of his opponent. 

In these myths, the old Rabbit (or else his son) is opposed 
to Ictinike, the deceiver of mankind, while in Algonkian myths, 
Manabozho, the Great Hare, is said to be the deceiver himself. 

11. The adventures of Si-dhe-ma-kan as a deer are placed next, 
as he is said to be identical with Ma-schin-ge, the Rabbit. 

J. OwEN Dorsey. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 


fay 
VU 


MOTHER-RIGHT IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 
Hon. Lewis H. Morgan and other ethnologists of more or less 
note have occasionally referred to the existence of gyneocracy-— 
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the mutter-recht of the Germans—in America. Conclusive evi- 
dence to the fact that this singular form of government was 
once recognized at the South, as well as among the Iroquois and 
some cf the more western tribes, has recently come into my posses- 
sion in the shape of a tracing of an Indian deed which is preserved 
among the records of the South Carolina State Department. 
This curious old document bears the date of 1675,—only five 
years after the first Carolina Settlement at Port Royal by Col. 
Wm. Sayle. The text is a follows: 
“St. Gyleses Plantation Cassoe.. 

To all manner of people, 


Know yee that wee the Casseques natural borne Heires and 
sole proprietors of great and the lesser Cassoe lying on the River 
of Kyewaw the River of Stonoe and the freshes of the River of 
Edistohe doe for us ourselves, our subjects, and vassalls, demise, 
sell, grant and forever quit and resigne the whole parcell and par-- 
cells of land called by the name and names of great and little 
Cassoe with all the Timber on said land and all manner of appur- 
tenances any way belonging to any part or parts of the said land. 
or lands unto the right honorable Anthony, Earle of Shaftesbury,. 
Lord Baron Ashley of Wimborne, St. Gyleses, Lord Cooper of 
Pawlett and to the rest of the Lords Proprietors of Carolina for 
and in consideration of a valuable parcell of cloth, hatchets, beads,. 
and other goods and manufactures now received at the hand of 
Andrew Percivall Gent,: in full satisfaction of and for these our 
Territories, Lands and Royalties with all manner the appurten- 
ances, priviledges and dignities any manner of way to us our- 
selves or vassalls belonging. In confirmation whereof Wee the 
said Casseques have hereunto sett our hands and affixed our seals 
this tenth day of March in the yeare of our Lord God one thou- 
sand six hundred and seaventie and five, and in the twenty-eighth 
yeare of the reigne of Charles the Second of Great Brittaine, 
France and Ireland, King defendr: of the faith etc. Signed, 
sealed and delivered in the presence of us: John Smyth, Jacob 
Waight, James Palmer, David Maybancks, (the marke of) John 
W alker, (the marke of ) James Cluss, (the marke of ) Henry Clem- 
ent.” Then follow the “markes and seals” of four “Casseques” and 
twenty-three “Indian Captains.” These marks of the Indians 
are merely scrawled lines such as any child might make who had 
no idea of the use of a pen. One is designated on the deed as 
“a hill capt.;” eight bear the legend, “the mark of a Indian Cap- 
taine,” and of the remaining fourteen each has an accompanying 
inscription describing it as “the marke of a woman Captain.” 

We may infer from these signatures that the Indians who 
made this deed were in the midst of the transition from gyneocracy 
to the patriarchy of later times; and that among them mother- 
right was not confined to the direction of household affairs, as 
was that studied by Morgan, but women were intrusted with 
public office—a part, at least, of the government of the tribe be- 
ing in their hands. The four Cassegues, however, whose signa- 
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tures came first and have the Locus Sigilli appended, are all 
males. The first signature is “the mark of the Great Casseque 
and his seale;” the second, “the marke of the next great Casseque 
and his seale;” the third, “the marke of a Casseque—his seale;” 
the fourth, “Casseque—his marke and seale.” it seems likely 
that these are the signatures of the tribal chiefs, while the twenty- 
three “markes of Indian captains,” which include the signatures 
of women may be the marks of gentile chiefs. 
Joun HAwKINs. 
Prosperity, S. C., July 15, 1886. 





AMERICA AND ATLANTIS. 


Editor American Antiguarian: 

I can strongly recommend to the attention of American scholars 
the remarkable essay by Mr. Hyde Clarke, the Vice-President 
of the R. H. S. (of England), on the “Examination of the 
Legend of Atlantis in reference to Proto-historic Communication 
with America,” just published in its transactions by our Royal 
Historical Society. Like most of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s writings, it 
is suggestive and full of curious learning, though few might be 
inclined to accept all the bold conclusions to which the writer has 
arrived. The idea of the writer is that the account of Atlantis by 
the ancients is far too like America to be accidental, and that there 
must, long anterior to the Christian era, indeed before the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, have been communications between America and 
Africa, out of which the ancient Egyptians, and afterwards the 
Greeks, formed the legend of Atlantis. The connection of the 
people of Eastern Asia with those of the northern regions of America’ 
has been, Mr. Clarke thinks, established, and in his “ Khita-Peru- 
vian Epoch,” an essay published in 1877 (which Americans ought 
to read), he cleverly works out the connection of the Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese with the Peruvians. The theory of “The Four 
Worlds” was taught by Crates of Pergamos in B.C. 160. This 
represented Europe, Asia and Africa as one continent, balanced by 
an Austral continent to the south, (which we may take for a dim 
tradition of Australasia, possibly visited by ancient navigators in 
the Indian Ocean, but not considered worth colonizing). On the 
other side of the world were two other continents balancing these 
two,—one on the north and the other on the south. This is a 
tolerable description of real facts. The only error was the supposi- 
tion that North and South America were separated by the ocean. 
This statement Mr. Clarke thinks “too close to be accidental.” 

Plato says that Atlantis was larger than Libya and Asia put 
together, and that there was asea with many islands in it running up 
into the continent, so “it appears to be a bay with akind of narrow 
entrance.” This may imply the Caribbean Sea. The country 
seems to have been rich, abounding with metals, especially gold 
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and silver, and fine fruits. This would do for Mexico. The legend 
is said by Plato to have reached the Greeks through the Egyptian 
priests, and was thus a part of the “wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
Elian speaks of a legend of a continent beyond the Atlantic 
“larger than Asia, Europe, and Libyan put together.” There 
were cities there and plenty of gold and silver. Diodorus Siculus 
also speaks of a great island beyond the Atlantic where trees bore 
fruit at all the seasons of the year. Cicero in the Somnuim 
Scipionis hints at other continents. Even St. Clement, (the Father 
of the Church), refers to worlds beyond the ocean. Vergilius, 
an Irish priest in the 8th century said there were antipodes and 
people living there. Many Irish legends relate to the “Island on 
the border of the world.” 

It has been the fashion to regard all these as mere clevér guesses 
at truth, but I agree so far with Mr. Hyde Clarke, that they are 
more than that,though I cannot accept all his conclusions. I would 
suggest however, that the evidence of communication between 
Europe and America prior to Columbus, or even to the Viking 
discoverers of Vinland is worth considering. Perhaps even in the 
popular American histories of the future the statements of Plato 
and of the ancients about the Atlantic continent may claim a 
place. W.S. Lacn-SzyrMa. 

Cornwall, England. 





THE RED WING ELEPHANT. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian. 


In the July number of the ANTIQUARIAN I see you mention 
Mr. Putnam as having made a statement “that there are elephant 
mounds at Green Lake, Wisconsin, and near Red Wing, Minne- 
sota.” You had reference I presume to the second edition of the 
pamphlet on “Elephant Pipes” in which appears a letter from 
Dr. Willis DeHass, making such an announcement. Now as 
you have demolished the Wisconsin elephant, I can do a similar 
service for the Minnesota one, and thus prevent a “Red Wing 
elephant” fiction going the rounds of the item columns of the 
Antiquarian Journals of the world. 

Last year, in the fall, I spent some time at Red Wing and 
thoroughly explored the country in every direction. In that 
whole region I found but two mounds representing animals. 
One was a bird, and the other, an effigy of an ordinary tailless 
animal, similar to those at North McGregor, Iowa, but only fifty 
feet in length from nose to rump. It has no prolongation of 
snout at all, so could not be made into an elephant by the most 
imaginative person. No one but myself, to my knowledge, has 
made surveys or critical examination of the outline of the earth- 
works in the Cannon River Valley, and therefore I presume that 
the correspondent referred to by Dr. DeHass was myself. Dr.. 
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DeHass insome way must have misunderstood my letter to him, 
written in reply to his general inquiries. 

It would be too bad to have an “elephant” that I did not find, 
and which is the offspring of a misapprehension, unloaded on an 
innocent world which is already sorely burdened with many 
archzological frauds and humbugs. 


Yours truly, T. H. Lewis. 
St. Paul Minn., August 1, 1886. 





). 
VU 


The Museum. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLLECTORS. 
EDITED BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 


HAVING made special arrangements with a competent engraver 
to furnish outline cuts of archeological specimens, at the rate of 
75 cents each, we shall be glad to figure and describe any 
specimen owned by any one of our contributors on receipt of this 
amount accompanied by a sketch or photograph of the original. 
This unusual offer is made in order that rare or unique antiquities 
which are buried in private collections may be brought to the 
knowledge of other students and collectors. The cost is about 
one-third of the usual charge for the simplest engraving. We 
trust that all who have relics worth figuring will avail themselves 
of this offer. 


TuE Universal Exposition, which will be held in Paris in 1889, 
will include an Anthropological Section. Archeologists in this 
country are cordially invited to codperate. Communications 
should be sent to Professor G. de Mortillet, Député 4 Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise), Paris, France. 


Mr. A. G. RicumMonp of Canajoharie, N. Y., reports the dis- 
covery of a curious stone disc, in the Mohawk valley, on a new- 
ly ploughed field which abounds in relics. It isabout two and a 
half inches in diameter, made of a bluish slate, with a hole in the 
center. One side contains an etching of a bow and arrow above 
which is the date 1774 and below, the letters W. K. As no cop- 
per or iron implements have ever been found in this vicinity, the 
presence of this production, evidently, at least in part, the work 


of a white man, is inexplicable. 
‘s 7 


a 
Mr. J. R. Nissitry, of Mansfield, Ohio, sends the sketch of a 
hematite implement, which was ploughed up near Galion, Ohio. 
It measures 1 11-16 inches in diameter at the base and one inch 
high, being conical in shape. When found it was enclosed in a 
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buckskin sack. Mr. Charles Pennypacker, of West Chester, Pa., 
found some years ago, near that town, a somewhat similar imple- 
ment of the same material, but which was almost rectangular at 
the base, instead of circular. 

A few years ago, while digging in an old Indian burying 
ground in Wyandot, Co., Ohio, Mr Nissley exhumed three skele- 
tons which had a quantity of buckskin adhering to the bones. 


RELICS MADE FROM VOLCANIC ROCKS. 
Ed. Museum: 


In April, 1885, accompanied by two sons in search of government 
land, I traversed the State of Nebraska from the south-west corner to 
Niobrara River, in longitude 99° 20’, where they located. Our 
route lay principally over Lacustrine deposits and Pliocene sands. 
No mineral or archeological specimens were found, until we 
reached the vicinity of the Niobrara. There the interminable 
bed of sand deposited by the Pliocene sea had been burst through by 
the action of internal heat, and evidences of the wonderful changes 
wrought upon the material of which the crust of the earth is com- 
posed, lay scattered around upon the surface. Masses of lava, 
elevated from the depths below, of irregular shape, and full of 
pockets, caused by the formation of gases during the evolving pro- 
cess, appeared as huge rocks of green stone. Sand, melted by the 
intense heat and more or less perfectly mingled with the coloring 
matter held in solution by the lava, had formed into chalcedony, 
carnelian, obsidian and moss agates, varying from nearly white to 
light green, red and black; and their surfaces were still blistered 
and rough, and in some cases coated with a thin layer of carbonate 
of lime. By the action of the hot water of geysers upon the 
sand and volcanic deposits, white, yellow, and dark-green, and 
probably red and black flocula were deposited; and these, under 
pressure, were formed, white, red, vellow and black jasper, and 
those of intermediate colors. Travertine was also deposited, and in 
the alluvial soil of the river bluffs, stalagmites. Petrified wood 
and bones were not unusual. 

Of relics manufactured of the above described volcanic formations 
Ihave: a knife a half an inch wide and 4¥ inches long, made of 
bluish-gray chalcedony, two spear heads, 234 inches wide; one 
4 and the other 5 inches long, made of greenstone; one arrow 
head of chalcedony 13{ inches long, and two smaller ones made of 
yellow jasper, a stone hammer ground around the center, 1 inch 
long and 5 inch in diameter, made of yellow jasper, an arrow 
head 1% inches long and a half inch wide, of chatoyant obsidian; 
a pestle, internally travertine, externally greenstone; also one 
small and two large stone hammers, grooved around the center, 
and two globes, or balls, made of fine compact sand-stone. The 
larger globe or ball weighs 3 lbs. 11 oz. Its diameter is 44 inches. 
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With the exception of two slight elevations the ball is very regularly 
formed, and its surface is very smooth. On one side of the ball 
green serpentines 4% of an inch apart can be traced, and several 
square spots are colored dark green. 


JEROME WILTSE. 


Falls City, Neb. 


PESTLES AND BANNER-STONES. 
Ed. Museum: 

I send herewith a few drawings which may interest you. Fig. 1 
is a beautitul and remarkably symmetrical object of green ribboned 
shale, perforated in the center. I send this and Fig. 2 as bearing 
somewhat upon the question of symbolism to which you have devoted 
considerable attention. The latter is bored through from the flat side, 
and countersunk, terminating in a mere dot. The semilunar and horse 
shoe form, noticeable in cross-section, are suggestive. I have three 
others identical in form with Fig. 4, but they are not perforated. 
The largest is seven inches and the smallest four. All are highly 
polished. Would you include these objects with Totems? Or 
are they suggestive of Phallic worship? If so, this argues intercourse 
with Asia at a remote period. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are pestles. These pestles were found on the same 
field. The upper one is diorite; the lower, green stone. Among 
the numerous pestles in my collection none approaches these in 
form and finish. 

Fig. 4 is like several in my collection, broken off and worn 
into a rounded heel-like form not, evidently, in the trituration 
of corn, but probably in the preparation of pemican. I learn through 
Mr. I. M. Remley, who spent some years in Washington territory, 
that the Indians use pestles to pulverize their beef and venison, 
with a flat stone beneath. In the operation, the blows fall 
obliquely on the corner of the implement. Hence we rarely find 
a pestle without a blemish.* 

I would here remark that a very Jarge majority of the pestles 
that have come under my notice, are characterised by an oblique 
base, probably constructed thus with the above object in view. 

Mr. Remley tells me that the western Indians have no conception 
as to the origin of pestles. They appear to have been passed down 
from generation to generation from a distant period. Indeed, I 
have some specimens in my cabinet that bear evidence of remote 
antiquity. The evidence consists in the disintegration of the feldspar, 
while the quartz and hornblend crystals stand out prominent, in 
sienitic and dioritic specimens, leaving thus a rough surface, but 
very distinct from the effects of the pick or chipper. 

Fig. 5 is an illustration of an object of deep interest to me, at 
least, as it tends in the direction of one of my cherished hypotheses. 
It was found among gravel on our north west coast. It is clearly 





*This remark applies more especially to implements with expanded bases. The bell and cone 
shaped are exceptions, 
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water-worn. The perforation, which was made with an abruptly 
beveled drill, is not centrally located, but remarkably symmetrical. 
The circular strie are still faintly visible. The upper margin is 
worked down to a rounded form. It was probably ornamental. 

Many years ago a number of analogous forms were taken from 
a mound in Warren County, O. Mr. C. E. Blossom secured four 
of them. This one is a fair average in size and form. My hypothesis 
looks to our north-west coast for the earliest evidence of man’s 
occupancy of this continent, and Fig. 5 is probably one of them. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
Alexandersville, O. . S. H. Brnkey. 





OLD WEDGWOOD. 


Ed. Museum: 


“Old Wedgwood,” the unique art production of that unique art 
period,—the second half of the eighteenth century, takes its name, 
not, as usual, from the locality of its production, but from its 
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inventor, Josiah Wedgwood, who, springing from a race of 

English potters, was born at Burslem, Staffordshire, in 1730,—the 

youngest child of a large family. His education would probably 

be that of the yeoman class of his time, and included little more 

than reading, writing, and arithtnetic. Even this came to an end 

early, for he was apprenticed in 1744. About 1759 he began 

business alone and in a very humble way, but if his resources were 

limited, he was not content to keep to the same rude methods of 

manufacture then practiced in the district. Earthenware, for 

domestic use, was then his 

only production. He not 

only employed new mate- 

rials, but made improve- 

ments in the form and color 

of his ware. By the use 

of new combinations of 

clay, glasses, and improved 

firing, he produced a fine 

pottery, nearly equal to 

porcelain, to which he gave 

the name of ‘ Queen’s 

ware,” in compliment to 

: Queen Charlotte, one of 

J eR ill chet he his earliest patrons. At 

ETRURIA. this early time the pottery 

5789 district of Staffordshire, 

now the most extensive in 

Europe, was in a rude and unsettled state, owing to the want 

of roads; the clay and other materials had to be carried 

on the backs of pack-horses, the finished goods carried to 

market by the same transport. The nearest turnpike road was 

at least twenty-five miles from the manufactory. Through his 

energy and perseverance, the Liverpool turnpike was extended to 

Burslem in 1763, and soon proved of great advantage to the district. 

Much of his and his neighbor’s manufacture was sent to Liverpool 

to be shipped to America. Later he was one of the most active 

supporters of the canal through Staffordshire, and built his new 

pottery, to which he gave the name of Etruria, on its banks. The 

biographies of Wedgwood give interesting accounts of his early 

struggles and triumphs over the difficulties of his art, his worthy, 

upright character, his connection with the celebrities of his time 

in art and science. He died, at the age of sixty-five, in 1795, and 

his epitaph reads: “Who converted a rude and inconsiderable 

Manufactory into an Elegant Art, and an important part of National 
Commerce.” . 





In considering Wedgwood’s work I must ask my readers to 
carefully note the difference between “ Old Wedgwood” and “ Old 
Wedgwood Ware.” Wedgwood’s own words (1778) are my 
authority: “May not useful ware be comprehended under the 
simple definition of such vessels as are made use of at medals ? * * * 
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I am getting some boxes made neatly to show our tablets in. We 
should use every means in our power to make our customers believe 
they are not THE WARE.” It may be safe to callall the useful, 
Wedgwood Ware,—all the ornamental, or decorative, Old 
Wedgwood. 

Thanks to the appreciation of his Queenswareby wealthy patrons 
all over the world, he turned his attention to the beautiful art-work 
which is what we understand by the word “Old Wedgwood.” 
This was a distinct creation, nothing like it had been made before 
him and he says (1789): “ But of the improved kind, of two or 
more colors, and a true porcelain texture, none were made by the 
ancients, or attempted by the moderns, that I ever heard of, till 
some of them began to copy my jasper cameos.” 

Old Wedgwood “Jasper” may be described as a kind of cameo 
bas-relief, of a beautiful dense material, taking a natural polish by 
atmospheric action, and capable of an artificial one by the lapidary. 
It was produced in the form of vases, plaques, portraits, medallions, 
small cameos, and many decorative articles for mounting in jewelry, 
in steel and gold, some very choice cups and saucers and tea services, 
polished inside the vessel, not glazed. The blue and white relief 
is the best known, but many other colors and combinations were 
used,—black, green, red, lilac, chocolate, buff. Specimens of these 
colors are known, but somewhat rare. The charming color is only 
equaled by the splendid modelling of the reliefs. He was himself 
a good modeller, but -he had the help of the best workmen it was 
possible to obtain. His designs were from antique gems and more 
original subjects designed by the best artists of the day,—- 
Flaxman, Hackwood, Webber, Tassie, Pichler, Pacetti, and many 
others. Subjects were modelled also from designs by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Lady Templeton, and Lady Diana Beauclerc. 

The portraits in the jasper body are a very interesting series. 
Many of the celebrities of his time were produced in this material, 
and your Washington and Franklin not forgotten. 

The busts also include those of antique philosophers and pocts, 
and modern celebrities. These are usually in what is called “black 
basalte,” a dense, hard, durable pottery of fine surface and capable of 
good effect by good modelling. Wedgwood’s greatest work was 
perhaps his reproduction of the celebrated Portland or Barberini 
Vase. The original is glass, and cameos, cut from two surfaces. 
The Duke of Portland lent Wedgwood the original vase to copy 
in his material, and some copies were produced, known as the 
“first fifty,” the original subscription price being fixed at fifty 
guineas each. Good copies are very rare and of course much more 
costly. Each was engraved by the gem engraver, and the result 
was one of the finest pieces of ceramic art ever produced. 

It is difficult to give any description of ceramic work without 
illustration. In this article you have the portrait of Josiah,.drawn 
by Stubbs, a friend and celebrated painter of his time, and the 
obverse and reverse of the beautiful Sydney Cove medallion. This 
medallion is an interesting one. Sir Joseph Banks, the naturalist 
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of the expedition under Capt. Cook, sent home to Wedgwood 
some of the clay from “ Botany Bay” forexperiment. Wedgwood 
made an exhaustive chemical analysis of the quality of the mineral, 
which was printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society in the 
year 1790. This article is entitled “Ox the analysis of a mineral 
substance from New South 

Wales. In a letter from 

Fosiah Wedgwood, Fsq., 

F. R. S. and A. S., to Sir 

MADE BY. Foseph Banks, Bart., P. 


R.“S.,” read April 15th, 

JOSIAH WEDGWoOOD 1790, and occupies fifteen 

pages in the columns. 

:' Wedgwood also instructed 

OF CLAY Webber to model a subject 

at suitable for the .medallion: 

ROM “Hope addressing Peace, 

ants nan Art, and Labour.” The 

SYDNEY COVE result is a very beautiful 

medallion and_ valuable, 

with the inscription “Made 

by Josiah Wedgwood, of 

Clay from Sydney Cove.” 

The original medallion from which this illustration was taken 

has just been presented to the Cook Museum, of Sydney, by Mr. 
Richard Tangye, of Birmingham. 

It is to be wished that a complete collection of Wedgwood’s 
works may some time be seen in one at least of your museums, 
before the time comes when it will be impossible to obtain Old 
Wedgwood; the supply has always been limited, an with new 
collectors and museums drawing upon the diminishing quantity 
it is likely to be still more rare than at present. Wedgwood should 
be represented in every ceramic collection, however small, for it 
is of a distinct character and stands alone, the only British Ceramic 
Art without a rival. 

FREDERICK RATHBONE. 


STONE PADDLE AND COPPER SPADE. 


Ed. Muscum: 

While in Vernon Co., Wis., I obtained a very fine stone paddle, 
14 inches long. 

I also obtained a fine copper axe or celt in the upper Iowa 
River Valley, weighing 1% lbs. It is an unusual form, being 
shaped like a spade, but the outer edges are much thicker than 
the inner. It is nicely corroded. 

Yours truly, 
Address St. Paul, Minn. T. H. Lewts. 
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THE FORT NEAR GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


Editor Museum: 

There is a fort and efagy mound two miles north-east from 
Granville. The Fort is composed of a large circular embankment, 
about four feet high, situated in the woods, to the west of a large 
meadow, but bounded on the north and south side by a deep 
hollow, not far distant from a road and orchard, making an im- 
perfect circle about seven hundred feet in diameter, but containing 
within it a second smaller circle, which is two hundred feet in 
diameter. The large circle has a gateway fronting to the east, the 
walls of which run at right angles with the embankment, form- 
ing a covered way, about thirty feet long and six feet high, but a 
continuation of the main wall extends towards the interior about 
one hundred and twenty feet, making the entrance very long and 
well guarded. The entrance to the smaller circle is nearly on a 
line with that of the larger circle, and is twelve feet wide. 

Within the smaller circle is an effigy mound in the shape of a 
butterfly, or double bladed mace, which i is eighteen feet wide and 
forty feet long, but draws it in at the center, making virtually a 
double mound. 

There is within the fort, about one hundred and ninety-six feet 
north of the circle, another mound, and between the two a deep pit, 
the height of the mound and that of the circle being about four 
feet. All these earthworks are considerably defaced by the plow. 
Trees have been uprooted on the circle, and the top of the em- 
bankment is very uneven, making it very difficult to walk along 
the summit, as the logs intervene, every few feet. 

It is a soll that gives way easily, and washes badly. In view- 
ing the fort I was impressed by its apparant age and by its 
size. ‘Trees—oak, beech, chestnut—were growing upon it, three, 
four, and six feet in diameter,,showing that many generations 
have grown, flourished and died since the wall was constructed. 
A solemn silence prevailed in the place, making the forests lonely, 
but bringing up many thoughts, as to the people who have 
passed away. 

WarrREN K. MooreneAp. 

Granville, Ohio. 


MOUNDS AND RELICS IN UTAH. 


Ed. Museum: 


In traveling over the sand hills and clay hills in this country, I 
occasionally discover a great deal of broken pottery about them, 
though whether they are natural mounds, or artificial, I have not 
been able to determine, as I have never dug into them. The only 

water to be found near these mounds are two or three water 
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pockets on a large sand stone which will, after a shower of rain, 
be full of water, and they wil) contain probably one hundred 
gallons at their greatest capacity. 

As the road now runs, it passes Navajo Wells to the south of 
them, ruins are reported, but I have not visited them. Turning at 
Nayajo Wells to the north, we come to Johnson Settlement. 
Below the settlement are several mounds, from which some arrow 
points, skinning knives, and a few pieces of pottery in a very good 
state of preservation, and human bones have been obtained. These 
mounds have probably been built for burial places, as Johnson 
Settlement stands in a box cafion. Some very nice specimens of 
pottery of the coarse, notched kind, have been found in the cracks 
of the ledges. Above Johnson are some very fine hieroglyphics. 
At Kanab, 12 miles west of Johnson, are mounds known as Moqui 
mounds. Occasionally some fine specimens of pottery are found 
at these mounds. 

_A few years since, Dr. Edward Palmer dug into one of these 
mounds, but as he abandoned the work when he had only gone 
some sixty feet, and had hardly got to the center of it, I presume 
that he did not find enough to remunerate him for his labor. The 
washing of Kanab creek at high water has at times exposed human 
bones in a sand hill two miles above Kanab. . 

A mound is reported about eight miles south from Pipe Springs 
covered with pottery and flint implements, but I have not visited 
that point. 

I hope in the future to visit the places above referred to, that I 
have not visited, and I may be able vet to go down into the bowels 
of the earth (i.e.) Grand Canon of the Colorado, where a great 
many ancient Indian signs are reported. 

Utah. Wo. SELLERS. 


SKELETON FROM A MOUND IN WISCONSIN. 


On last Saturday while John McDonald and Eben Fox were 
engage in repairing the road in front of McDonald’s place, it 
became necessary for them to level off one of the many mounds found 
along the banks of the Buffalo Lake, and on so doing they brought 
to light the skeletons of four persons. Three of them were found 
sitting upright, while the fourth was found lying at the feet of 
the others, all being in a well preserved state. One of the skulls 
shows unmistakably the cause of death, the point of an arrow 
head having penetrated the skull, and extended fully one half 
inch on the inside; it is broken off close to the-skull on the outside 
and remains firmly embedded in the bone. There is no doubt 
that they belong to that ancient race of people known as the Mound 
Builders, whose history is not and probably never will be known. 


—Montello Express, Fuly, 1886. 
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TABLET FROM OHIO.* 


Ed. Museum: 

Enclosed find a photograph of a relic of aboriginal art, 
which I regard as the most important relic in Ohio, of the tablet 
kind. It is of argelacious shale, but is smoothed down or polished. 
It shows as great age as the Cincinnati tablet, but harder usage. 
It was found in removing the earth, preparatory to opening a stone 
quarry in Union Township, Hancock County, Ohio. The figures 
are drawn, or countersunk, one-twentieth of an inch deep, and 
apparently with a pair of dividers. No.1 represents a six pointed 
star, two lines to each point, and one extra line,—thirteen in all,— 
the number of days in the week in the Maya calendar. No. 2 is 
a circle with a six pointed star in the centre. Within the circle, 
and around it, there are thirteen sections. The outer section is 
divided into nineteen sections,—one less than the number of days in 
the Maya month. The Mayas worship the morning star as typical 
of the returning day. No. 3 consists of a central circle and a pivot 
point, and six arcs drawn on the circumference. Leaving out the 
pivot point there are seven points in the inner circle, and one in 
each space left by the cutting of the arcs, nineteen in all, or-——one 
more than the months in the Maya year. Nineteen multiplied by 
nineteen gives three hundred and sixty-one,—one more than the 
days in the Maya year. 

The reverse of this stone has a circle with a four pointed star 
which probably refers to the four missing, or intercalary days. 
The historians of the Mayas state that at a certain time in their 
wanderings, their wise men corrected the calendar. Is this the 
calendar? 

Findlay, Ohio. Wa. TAyLor. 


POTTERY VESSELS IN GLENWOOD, IOWA. 


Ed. Museum: 

Enclosed please find a photograph of a restored figure of vessel of 
pottery found near Glenwood, Iowa. When first found the vessel 
was complete, but before it came into my collection, it had been 
broken into pieces. It isadark gray unburned clay, tempered with 
micaceous quartz. 

It was found by a party of workmen in making an excavation 
for a road through a low bluff or hill under perhaps six feet of. 
“ Bluff Deposit” (Loess). A few bits of burned clay and pottery 
have since been found at the same place. No earthworks in the 
Vicinity. 

Glenwood, Mills Co., Iowa. S. V. Prouprirt. 

*We publish this letter to show what speculations our coirespondents are liable to fall into, The 
letter has been in our possession for several years. Tablets with marks of a compass or dividers 


upon them are generally regarded as doubtful. This interpretation we certainly consider very 
curious. —Ep, 
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REMARKABLY SHAPED PIPES. 


We have received photographs of some remarkably shaped 
pipes. ‘One is called the Beaver-tail Pipe, photographed by Mote 
Bros., Richmond, Indiana. The following are the dimensions: 
Length of stem, 1034 inches; greatest width, 334 inches; height of 
bowl, 5 inches; diameter of bowl, 154 inches. Another pipe called 
the Sugar Loaf, was photographed by J. H. Chandler, Madison, 
Indiana, which is a large stone pipe, weighing 3 lb. 10 0z. It was 
found in the river bottom sand, seven miles from Madison, 
Ind. It represents the human face, with mouth open and eyes 
closed. The nose is broken or bruised. The stone tapers from 
the bottom to the top. The bottom is perfectly flat, giving a firm 
basis forthe pipe. The orifice for the stem is in the rear opposite the 
face. Thethird pipe is of clay moulded with warts or nipples cover- - 
ing the bowl. The mouth flares out and has a wide rim, and the 
orifice tapers from the mouth to the hole for the stem. A circular 
line runs around the mouth on the top of the rim. No other 
marks on it, but the place for the stem seems to have been broken 
off. This pipe is owned at West Farms, N. Y. EpITor. 


RELICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ed. Museum: 


I have some spear-heads and 275 arrow heads, (had 1,000), some 
of which are made of jasper, stone, agate, white flint, crystal, and 
one arrow-head of iron ore. I also have 30 large Indian relics, 
some of which I have made the several sketches enclosed. I also 
have 17 Indian beads which were dug out of graves; also toma- 
hawks, axes, etc., etc. All of these relics were found in the eastern 
part of Berks Co., Penna. I started my collection three years 
ago. Itnumbers in all, Indian relics, minerals, etc., etc., about S00 
specimens. If it is convenient for you, would you let me know 
what these large relics are. I have the large relics numbered; 
if you state the number, I will knwo what you mean. 

Yours truly, 
Kutztown, Berks Co., Penn. EvuGENE J. SHARADIN. 


Ed. Museum: 


In answer to your enquiries in the circular just received, will 
state that my ‘collection now contains about seventy specimens of 
Missouri and Kentucky mound pottery—bottles, vases, images, 
dishes, pots, and one pipe, and one bone needle, etc. Also, about 
a dozen stone axes, half dozen pestles, some peelers (celts), a few 
flint arrow and spear heads, and some miscellaneous articles, 
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The accompanying photo represents a part of my collection of 
Missouri mound pottery. There are sixty-five pieces in the collec- 
tion, and not many duplicates among them. The fore central 
figure, lower shelf, is what I call the “Chinese bottle.” Two others 
in the collection are of the same genéral form, but differ in each 
particular feature. Please give me your impressions on the 
«Chinese bottle.” 

Gro. W. Morse. 


DOUBLE-BARBED ARROW POINTS. 


Ed. Museum. 


Doubtless many readers of the AM. ANTIQUARIAN have in their 
collections, or have seen double barbed arrow points. In my 
collection I have located four of this type. I found one a number 
of years.ago in Ashland Co., Ohio, badly broken. Its peculiar form 
secured it room in my collection. About two years ago I procured 
in Williams Co., of this state, No. 2. Such fine workmanship in 
so small an arrow I have never seen. Last summer I purchased 
in Peoria Co., Ill., near Glasford P. O., two arrow points of | 
the above type. Both were found on one farm. The middle barbs 
on the two last found are not nearly so prominent as are those 
on the two first. 

J: R. Nissiey. 


COPPER BEADS. 


A find of copper beads in connection with the skeletons of Indians 
is reported from Hebron, Wis. We do not understand that the 
relics were exhumed from a mound but from an Indian grave. 

Ep!Tor. 
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Editorial. 


AMONG THE LIBRARIANS. 


The editor of this Journal has had the privilege of recently 
accompanying the Librarians of the United States on an 
excursion, and pointing out some of the antiquities of the region 
traversed. A meeting of the Association was held at Milwaukee, 
July 8-12. The excursion took in the Historical Society at 
Madison first, where perhaps is the most extensive colléction of 
copper relics in the world. A pleasant sail over Lake Mendota, 
brought the party to the grounds of the Insane Asylum, where 
there is a most extensive and interesting group of effigies, but 
unfortunately the group was not seen, not being iricluded in the 
program. The Dells of the Wisconsin were next visited and the 
rare beauties of the place enjoyed. There are many antiquities 
of interest in the neighborhood of the Dells, but the party was 
not able to see them. It was above the bank that Dr, Lapham 
discovered a square walled enclosure. There is an effigy 
of a panther, situated close by the steam-boat landing, but this 
has been nearly destroyed, and the fragment would have escaped 
observation except as it was pointed out. It was not very far 
from the Dells that the celebrated battle with the Black Hawk 
took place. It was called the battle of the Wisconsin Heights. 
This was opposite Prairie du Sac. There are also at Baraboo, 
some ten miles from the Dells, many effigy mounds, but the 
points were too distant to be reached at this time. 

La Crosse was another point where there are interesting tokens. 
The Pictured Cave at West Salem, is but ten miles distant. 
There are effigies also in the public park. At Trempeleau, on 
the Wisconsin side, there are also many effigies. The name La 
Crosse is suggestive of early explorations. It was here on the 
level prairie that the Indians formerly practiced their celebrated 
game of ball, to which the French gave. their name, La Crosse, 
owing to the stick which was used in catching the ball. 

At La Crosse, some of the party had their first view of the 
Mississippi river. It was however, not especially inspiring or 
beautiful. The native wildness has disappeared, and the loveli- 
ness of the stream is now marred by the inventions of men. 
Unsightly mills, lumber yards, and a vast amount of rubbish cover 
the soil where formerly the wild wood and silvery waters made 
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almost an Eden of Beauty. It was near La Crosse that we came 
in sight of the interesting peaks or rock which so resembles a 
vast dome arising out of the water, and which has given the 
name of Trempeleau to the locality and the village adjoining, 
This has always been a land-mark, but it is better seen from the 
deck of a steam-boat than from the window of the cars. On the 
west side of the river the route lay through many villages which 
perpetuate Indian names, and which bring up associations of 
Indian history, such as Waubesha, Winona, Red Wing, Pepin, 
and others, all names of Indian chiefs, The name Winona also 
perpetuates a myth or story. It was on the bank of Lake Pepin 
that Winona, the Indian maiden is supposed to have had her 
home. Maiden Kock is still pointed out as the place where she 
took the fatal leap, called the Lover's Leap. 

The railroads, however, are taking away the poetry of the 
region. The view is so hasty that one has no opportunity for 
poetry in his thoughts. The tradition merely comes up to mind 
and then passes away. When it was the custom to travel by 
steam-boat, everything was favorable to romance, but the beauty 
of the scene and the romance of the story have been sacrificed 
to the haste in our methods of travelling. 

It was along this same river that General Pike led his party 
of explorers, and visited the villages then existing. His map has 
located many villages and ancient mounds, which it were well if 
the archzolgists could identify at the present time. There are, 
to be sure, mounds at Waubesha and Red Wing, some of which 
have been described, but the work of identifying these with the 
locations described by the early explorers has not yet been done. 

This work has heretofore been left to private individuals to be 
done at their own expense, notwithstanding the amount that has 
been laid out by government for mound explorations. In certain 
proto-historic points, next to nothing has been accomplished. The 
person who has the charge of the work, does not seem to think 
that there is any importance to these Western and North-western 
regions, but the expenditure must still be bestowed upon the same 
old region where there is a prospect of securing relics for the 
museum. Parties are still sent out to dig into mounds,—parties 
who are just fitted for digging, but no person of intelligence has 
been sent in this region to explore. Archzologists who were 
near the field, do the only work there is done and that at their 
own expense while the parties at Washington remain in ignor- 
ance of what pre-historic tokens the regions present. 

The ethnological map of this region should certainly be made. 
The location of the mounds and Indian villages should be 
ascertained now before the tokens have disappeared, but as a 
substitute we have a list of mounds compiled from the books. 
already published, and no new localities are visited, or put upon 
the record. 
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The enquiry came up in connection with the names of the 
villages, whether there was any way of ascertaining the meaning 
of thesenames. This is a very practical subject, and one in which 
the public is greatly interested. The answer, of course was at 
hand. It takes a very considerable knowledge of the various 
Indian languages to know the meaning of these names. This 
knowledge is possessed chiefly by the gentlemen who are 
engaged by the Ethnological Bureau, but they have not given 
much attention to the subject. 

The history of the tribes formeriy located on the head waters 
of this river is still unknown It is even uncertain as to what 
tribes formerly prevailed here. It is known that the Sioux 
occupied the region west of the river,—that particular branch of 
the Sioux which goes by the name of Md-Wakans. The Winneba- 
‘goes, also a branch of the Dakotahs or Sioux, are known to have 
occupied the region east of the Mississippi river, and north and 
west of the Wisconsinriver. This tribe bear in their name the trace 
of their origin. The names in the early Jesuit relations was Ouine- 
peag,or Winnepeg. They were called by the French, des Puants or 
the Stinkards. This was owing to the tradition which prevailed 
among them that they came from the salt sea, or the stinking 
water. By placing the name and tradition together, we have 
Winnipeg or Hudson’s Bay as their original home, but the region 
east of the river has been traversed by two or three tribes; the 
Foxes, after the time of their defeat by the French, and by 
the Ojibways after their migration to Lake Superior. These 
‘tribes were, however, intruders, and there is no doubt that the 
region on both sides of the river, as far, at least, as the Wisconsin 
river, was possessed by the Dakotas. The Winnebagoes were 
the last aboriginees in Wisconsin; their villages were scattered 
over the whole state. They retired from the region late in history. 
‘The tokens found in the state should be studied in connection 
with their history. 

At Saint Paul the party was welcomed to the Library of 
Minnesota by E. F. Williams. A marvelous growth has taken 
place in this library. It was destroyed by fire only a few years 
ago, but now fills many alcoves in the two stories of the capitol 
‘building. 

This was the fourth library which the party was permitted 
to visit ; the first at Chicago, the second at Milwaukee, the third 
at Madison. Two of them, that at Chicago and this one at 
Minneapolis, have arisen, phenix-like, out of the fire. Libraries 
are not the only, or even the chief source of information to 
archeologists. Cabinets and field work are also essential. 
This is the encouragement which the western man has in his 
field. Realizing the value of large libraries, and appreciating the 
sympathy of the librarians, who constitute a sort of Third House 
in the Congress of investigators, but knowing that original re- 
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search requires men to go into the fields about which, little 
is known the western man enters into his work even when 
these libraries are difficult of access. Proximity to the fields, 
familiarity with the relics, acquaintance with native races, are as 
important as the ability to ransack the shelves of a library. 

It is remarkable how little of pre-historic Archeology is con- 
tained in western libraries. The outlay has been mainly in the 
direction of local western history, and this is well. But we know 
of one library which has spent thousands of dollars on the different 
editions of Shakespeare, and yet not a Shakespearian scholar, or 
at least one who has any reputation as such, within a thousand 
miles. It is a mere craze or fashion that would. put so many 
editions of Shakespeare into a library and leave the department 
of Archzology so meager. 

There is a correlation between libraries and histories, especially 
at the west. Historians seem to find lodgement along side of 
librarians, But with archeology the case is different. The 
work is done single-handed and with little aid from any source; 
not even the companionship of fellow archeologists. 

At Chicago, Mr, A. R. Poole, the author of Poole’s Index, is. 
attended by Mr. R. Blanchard, who has written several com- 
pilations of early history. At Madison, Mr. L. Draper, the 
author of The Battle of King’s Mountain, is attended by Mr. C. 
W. Butterfield, the author of many books on Western History. 
At St. Paul, Mr. E. Fletcher Williams, the Librarian and Editor 
of the series of Historical Reports, has as an associate, Rev. 
Edward Neill, who has written many works on history. 

Vast sums have been expended on local histories, but the 
only valuable part of those histories has come from the few 
professional historians whose names we have given, but who have 
given dilligent study to the points before them, and who have 
risen above the temptation to write cheap books for extravagant 
prices, discriminating between those who have made history and 
those who pay for it. There is one advantage, however, in the 
local histories, the pioneers wa be known, and their names will 
be perpetuated. 

If western librarians had sent more in gathering early maps and 
works on archeology and aboriginal history, and less on county 
histories, they would be better equipped than they are. it is 
impossible to find many of the expensive books on Archeology 
at the west, and yet enough has been expended on these county 
histories to furnish all that is desirable in this department. 

The excursion led from St. Paul, Minnesota, to Ashland, 
Wisconsin. The growth of Minneapolis and St. Paul was made 
manifest by the contrast between them and this city of Ashland. 
Here rough society, rude surroundings, the saloon element in 
the ascendancy, ignorance and vice prevailing without stint; a 
journey of a hundred miles or more brought the party from the 
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highest and most advanced tokens of modern art, and from the 
evidences of culture and intelligence to the roughest condition 
of pioneer life. The contrasts, however, show through what 
stages civilization may pass, and how the rude and rough 
precedes the cultivated and improved. Will this be the case 
with our country at large, How long will it be before the saloon 
element will lose its control and the better elements of society 
come to the front. Society in Ashland is phenomenal, but it is 
such as would prevail throughout the west if saloonists had their 
way. 

The opportunity was here given to visit some of the localities 
which have been made memorable by the exploits of the early 
Jesuit Missionaries. It was on the main land at the head of 
Chequamegon Bay that Allouez established the first mission in 
Wisconsin, or west of the Lakes. Menard preceded him at 
Keweenaw Point, but did not establish a mission. Menard came 
in 1660, Allouez came to this point in 1665, Marquette in 1668. 
The guide books say that Marquette established his mission at 
La Pointe on Madeline Island, and refers to the chapel standing 
there as if built by him, and speaks o the painting which was 
brought over by him, Marquette was not thé founder of a 
mission in Wisconsin at all. The chapel which he occupied was 
but a bark hut, erected between three Indian villages on the 
main land. The mission was deserted, and for 170 years there was 
no chapel and no missionary, but the name La Pointe de Sprit was 
perpetuated. It was, however, transfered from the main land to 
a point on the island, and tradition fixed upon that place as the 
.site of the mission. The present chapel was erected about 40 
years ago. There is, however, a chapel in the rear of it which 
is a little older, and was erected by Father Baraga, the noted 
missionary ofthe region. The history of this mission has recently 
been written by Father Chrysostom, a monk who was driven 
out of Germany by Bismark. He has spent much time in 
gathering the facts. They will be presented to the public soon. 
La Pointe has two chapels; one formerly occupied by the 
Presbyterian mission, the other is the chapel referred to above. 
It is worthy of note that a school was established here by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, and that in that school, 
Mr. Warren, the half-breed, whose work has recently been 
published by the Minnesota Historical Society, began his educa- 
tion. The mission has been abandoned, but the effect of the 
-school has been felt, and this is one product of it. It was 
doubtless owing to this mission that the fur-traders, who came 
so early into the region, were able to give their children advanta- 
ges. The old French voyagers have passed away. Of that 
peculiar type of civilization, which arose at the west when the 
French traders mingled with the Indian tribes, and the mixed 
race formed a population of itself, scarcely a vestige remains. 
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The missions on Madeline Island, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, were both established when this population was 
somewhat numerous but when the fur trade ceased their occupation 
was gone. A few graves by the side of the church contains the 
remains of many of them but there are no living representatives. 
The French have given place to German and other foreigners, 
The Indians have been gathered in reservations on the main land, 
and the ordinary visitor to Ashland finds no trace of the Jesuit 
Mission or of the French and Indian population, and would 
hardly be aware that this was the first point where missions were 
established. There are reservations at Bayfield, Lac de Flambeau, 
Lac de Cortereilles, and here, bands of Chippewa Indians can 
be seen, if one takes the pains to reach them. 

Odanah is a point on the Bad river ten miles from Ashland. 
Here is the station to which the Protestants moved their mission 
in 1840, and here there is a Protestant church with a half-breed 
as a minister. Some of the party spent the Sabbath among these 
Indians at Odanah. The singing was in the native language. 
It was peculiar, resembling in its monotonous drawl, the drone 
with which the natives were accustomed to sing their melancholy 
dirges at the graves of their dead. There is a plaintive and 
melancholy air to all Indian music. The flutes formerly used by 
Indians were plaintive, pitched upon a minor key. So the tunes 
sung by these Christian Indians, though common and familiar, 
were very different from the same tunes as sung by white men; so 
different that it took a number of experiments for the excellent 
singers who were in the party to catch the time and tone and 
bring themselves into harmony with the native voices. 

The cemetery was the most interesting place. Here was a 
mixture of Pagan and Christian symbols, of primitive and 
modern architecture. The clan totems are perpetuated, but in 
the same ground where these totems are the cross, and other 
Christian symbols appear. We did not ascertain whether the 
totems were on pagan graves, and the crosses.on Christian graves, 
but think that they were indiscriminately mingled. Paganism 
strangely survives even among Protestant Indians. There were 
little houses over nearly all the graves,—houses 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide, and about 4 ft. high, They were built with shingled roofs, 
the roofs projecting over the sides and ends. The gabel ends 
were sealed up and on the matched boards were pieces of carved 
wood painted in different colors in the shape of fish, birds, cranes, 
or hawks, which were the totems of the Chippewa clans, Below 
the roof, the houses were left open except as four posts supported 
the roof. <A floor is placed at the bottom. This open space 
is supposed to be the dwelling place of the spirits of the 
dead. Free circulation is given to them to come and go as they 
will. Below the floor there is a large drawer. In this the food which 
has been offered to the spirits by being placed on the floor, is 
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deposited when mourners leave the grave. The superstition still 
prevails among the Indians about the state of the dead; the 
spirit needs to be furnished with food and all that the person 
delighted in and used when living, The Chippewas still keep the 
dog feast. We saw little fat puppies which were destined to 
sometime furnish the materials for such a feast to these semi- 
civilized-pagan-christianized Indians. We visited the house 
where the feasts are observed, a rude structure boarded up but 
with cracks between the boards; a roof above but nothing to 
protect from wind or cold. The superstition is such that when 
the dog is cooked for a feast, a part must be buried for the 
use of the dead, the rest eaten by the living. A large amount 
of money has been spent upon the Chippewa Indians, but to 
all intents and purposes the majority are pagans still. It has 
been thought useless to continue the mission longer, the property 
has been sold, though a school which has partial support from 
the Government is continued. The Catholic mission is more 
flourishing and will probably continue. 





2. 
VU 


EXTRA-LIMITAL ANIMALS AND MOUND 
BUILDER’S PIPES. 


The discussion on extra-limital animals was begun in one of 
the early numbers of the present volume of the ANTIQUARIAN, 
but has been suspended for a time. It will be remembered 
that the occasion for this discussion was the paper by Mr. 
W.H. Henshaw which was published in the Second Annual 
Report of the Ethnological Bureau. This paper drew out 
the pamphlet on Elephant Pipes and a supplement from Mr, 
C. E. Putnam, the President of the Davenport Academy of 
Science which we have reason to believe has been very exten- 
sively read. We also took issue with Mr. Henshaw and wrote a 
review of his article quoting extensively from Squier and Davis, 
but said nothing about Elephant Pipes. . We also published the 
reply by Mr. Henshaw, but delayed the response to his letter 
until the present time for various reasons. In the first place we 
were convinced that the elephant pipes should be thrown out of 
the case, as they are of very doubtful character; they may be 
genuine or may be not. An intimation to that effect unfortunately 
brought us into controversy with our quondam friends, the 
members of the Academy of Science. We were sorry for that 
but in as much as we were in for it we concluded to go through 
until the truth, so far as can be ascertained, was made known. 
In the second place, we had not the evidence which we wanted. 
The evidence is accumulative. The carved pipes which are held 
in the various cabinets of our country may prove one thing or 
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another according as they areexamined. We take the ground 
that a collector who has: gathered relics and made _ himself 
familiar with them, is as capable of deciding about the resemblances 
which may be recognized in them as the naturalist is,;who has only 
plaster casts to examine. The opinion of collectors on the point 
was therefore important. No authoritative dictum can be put 
forth to decide the question. An assertion is of no value unless 
attended with proof, 

Third, the illustration of the subject required other engrav- 
ings. We had at the time photographs of certain pipes, which 
furnished an additional proof. 
Photographs are better than 
casts, in our opinion,—better 
than engravings, but engravings 
may illustrate the point. 

The specimens which we now 
have in mind confirm these 
positions, and show that the 
skill of the mound-builders was 
greater than our author was will- 
ing to acknowledge. It matters 
not, whether every specific kind 
of animal and bird was indicated 
by them, there is sufficient de- 
finiteness in the construction of 
these imitative forms to show the 
difference between extra-limital 
animals and those which are not. 

That is all we have undertak- 
en to show. We leave the matter 
of elephants and other such 
foreign animals, undecided for the 
present, but take up the question 
of the toucan and the manitu 
again. 

-There seems to be a doubt on 
nearly every relic which contains 
the elephant figure. Until this 
doubt is removed, we leave such 
relics, out of the question. We 
have taken issue with Mr. Hen- 
shaw on the matter of close re- 
semblances in the animal carv- 
ings, but of course must consider 
only those carvings which are 

F'g. 1.—OTTER PIPE. known to be genuine. 

1. One new specimen which we bring in, will be the mound 

pipe from the Davenport Academy of Sciences. This was 
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figured by Mr. E. A. Barber in the “Continent,” Vol. 3, Nc. 60, 
April 4, 1883. See Fig. 1, also Fig. 2. 

This specimen shows that the difference between the manitu 
and the otter, was recognized by the mound-builders, and it was 
depicted on the different pipes. In the first place the shape of 
this animal is entirely different from that of the manitu repre- 
sented on the pipes now inthe Islackmore museum. The differ- 
ences are as follows: (1.) the back of this animal is rounded 
up, that of the manitu is on the incline, as is natural with that 
creature ; (2.) this animal has hind legs, but the manitu is repre- 
sented without hind legs; (3.) this animal is represented with its 
fore legs erect, claws and feet flat on the ground or stone; (4,) the 
head, eye and mouth differ entirely from the manitu. 

2. The specimen shows that the moun 1-builders were familiar 
with the hab:t; and attitudes of the two animals, and were skillful 





Fig. 2.—MANITU PIPE. 


in representing them. (1.) It shows that this animal, the otter, 
was accustomed to slide along on its hind feet with the body 
partially raised. but that the manitu was accustomed to slide on 
its belly. (2.) It shows that this animal was accustomed to 
stand and watch for fish, the eye, mouth and fore feet indicating 
this very plainly, the manitu being an herbivorous animal, never 
was represented in this manner, but was frequently represented 
with head erect, and with the large mouth and nostril stretched 
out horizontally. See cut. 

3. Ifthe naturalist can not recognize the difference between a 
carnivorous and herbivorous animal in these two specimens of 
carving, he has not as good an eye for nature as the mound 
builders had. The manitu was represented by the mound 
builders as resting upon the joint in the fore leg, and folding its 
hand-like paws ‘in front of its breast, and on this account it was 
called the manitu. The otter never put itself into this attitude. 
The.difference between the otter and the manitu could not be 
recognized by the naturalist when only the fore parts of the 
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animals were represented in the pipes. We would like to ask if 
he recognizes the difference now. 

II. We give as a second Specimen the bird pipe which was 
formerly in the possession of Wm. M. Anderson, of Circleville, 
Ohio, the photograph of which we have. _ Fig. 3. 

1. We first call attention to the shape of this bird and the 
comparison of it, with that of the so-called toucan in the Ancient 
Monuments. It will be noticed that it has (1.) a short body, 
(2.) a long bill, (3.) short neck, (4.) short wings—all of 
them peculiarities of the toucan, and, so far as the specimens can 
contain them,peculiarities also which are represented in the so-call- 
ed toucan pipes. The difference between this bird and the birds 

P which are common in the Missis- 
sippi valley, may be seen by com- 
parison between it and other pipes 
which are described. It differs 
from the hawk, the buzzard, the 
cherrybird, and the woodpecker. 
No one would mistake it for any of 
these creatures. We present along 
with it the cut of a pipe which rep- 
resents the woodpecker. This cut 
was used also by Mr. Barber in the 
same number of the Continent. He 
speaks of it as a black slate pipe from 

New York. It is quite rude, but, notwithstanding, represents a 
bird very different from the one just figured. We should say 
it was the woodpecker. Fig. 4. 

There is a woodpecker pipe depicted in the Ancient Monu- 

ments (fig. 179). In that specimen the bird is represented as sit- 

_ting upon the pipe as a base, and the wings and bill are horizon- 
tal, parallel with the stem. The shape of the bird is given in 
both specimens. If the likeness is not perfect, yet the difference 
between these specimens and the birds which we suppose repre- 
sent the toucan is so great that we have no difficulty in deciding 
upon the point. 

2. The habits of the birds, are indicated by the: carved pipes. 
The habits of the toucan as a domestic bird was referred to. 
There is no additional evidence on this point. The woodpecker 
would not, however, be taken as a tame bird, and we think this 
difference between the two birds can be recognized in the figures. 

III. As to the probabilities of the case, we see no reason 
whatever, why the Mound Builders should not be familiar 
with creatures which abounded in the Gulf of Mexico, and it 
is not difficult to suppose that they knew something about the 
animals and birds which abounded in Mexico. 

1. It seems to so accord with the conclusions which archzolo- 
gists have reached in reference to the extensive migrations and 





Fig. 3.—TOUCAN PIPE, 
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journeys of the natives that it struck us with surprise that any 
one should doubt the point. (1.) The tribes were not so isolated 
as some suppose. The white settlers know that tribes are very 
much mingled on the frontier. Representatives of many differ- 
ent tribes will be found at the various forts. It was so at the 
Jesuit missions, and it is soat the present time. (2)The Shawnees 
are known to have frasereee nearly all of the eastern part of the 
Mississippi valley, and 
left signs of their mi- 
gration in names and 
other tokens from the 
head waters of the 
Mississippi river to 
the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Susque- 
hanna to the mouth 
ofthe Tennessee. The 
Iroquoisalsotraversed 
the country from the 
north-east to the 
south-west, and left 
their names upon the 
early maps as the 
great conquerors. The 
Foxes as fugitives fled 
from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin and Rock rive. 

2. Prof, F. W. Put- 
nam maintains that he 
has found the traces 
of several different 
races, in the mounds 
of Tennessee, Judging 
from the appearance 
of the skulls in the 
mounds, he reached 
the conclusion that 
there were several 
tribes which were 
dwelling together and 

Fig. 4.-- WOOD-PECKER PIPE, which were buried 
together in the stone graves. Recent investigations in the 
mounds of Ohio have revealed more than one era of deposit, and 
more th-n one class of tokens. 

3. The Mound Builders carried on an extensive aboriginal 
trade, This is evident from their tokens. Pueblo pottery is 
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found in the mounds of Missouri, mica from the mines of North 
Carolina in Wisconsin, copper from the mines of Lake Superior 
in the mounds of Ohio, Obsidian, either from Mexico or from 
the north part of the Rocky Mountains, is found in many local- 
ities. The Pipestone Quarry in Minnesota was probably visited 
by Mound Builders from many parts of the country. Nests of 
flint implements, from flint ridge in Ohio, are found in Illinois. 
Dark colored flint relics, leaf shaped, from Ohio Falls, are found 
in many places in Illinois and Wisconsin. Theevidences of an 
extensive aboriginal trade are numerous. Of course the trade 
would not necessarily include carved relics, like Mound Builders’ 
pipes, but it might include tame birds, such as the toucan, and 
if not it would favor acquaintance with the birds and animals of 
the distant countries. 

4. So many different objects are found in the mounds it does 
not strike the archzologist as strange at all that there should be 
extra-limital animals represented in the carved pipes found in 
the mounds. The difficulty is to eliminate extraneous objects 
from those which may be regarded as autochthonous. Relics 
which had their origin in a particular country have to be sepa- 
rated from those which are extraneous, if we would understand 
the cultus of the people; but the waifs are often instructive, show- 
ing that the Mound Builders were acquainted with people dwell- 
ing at remote distances from them, and that the broad country 
was traversed by them. 

5. The traditions, descriptions, and stories which met the early 
explorers show what an extensive acquaintance there was among 
the early tribes. Champlain made a map of Lake Superior and 
Green Bay from descriptions given him by natives. Marquette 
sought the upper Mississippi because he had learned of it from 
natives. Ferdinand De Soto wandered far to the north and west, 
led on by the stories and traditions, and representations of the 
natives. Cabeca de Vaca went the whole length of the Gulf 
states, and far to the north-west, because of the tradition of the 
seven cities of Cibola. Still earlier the Spaniards from Mexico 
under Coronado went through the cities of Cibola, and 
reached the mysterious and unknown region of Quivira, suppos- 
ed by some to be in Kansas. Every evidence then favors the 
idea that Mound Builders were familiar with objects of art far 
beyond their own territory, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
BY THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


*Toe AMERICAN AssocriATION.—The meeting of the Association at Buffalo 
was attended by some of the best e:hnologists in this country, and was an 
interesting session. The papers by Dr. D. G. Brinton and Mr. Horatio Hale 
have been heartily commended. Mrs. Adolph Pinart also read a startling 

aper on the phonetic. character of the Maya Hieroglyphs. Rev. J. Owen 

orsey read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Secret Organizations among the Osage. 
Indians;” Mr. J. W. Sanbora, ‘‘Observations on the Iroquois League,” Mr. 
H. C. Stone on ‘‘The Sacrificial Stone of the Dakotas.” -Mr. Geo. F. Kuns, 

“Four Gold and Silver Ornaments from Mounds in Florida.” Mr. F. W. 

Putnam on his exploration of Mounds in Ohio. ' 


THE SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL Report for 1885, will contain two volumes; one 
relating to the work of the institution, the second to the work of the national 
museum. To make the work complete, and represent all departments, there 
should be «a third, devoted to the Ethnological. Bureau. The classification 
would then be complete, and it would be understood why the Bureau’s assist- 
ants are expected to work for the national museum. Appropriations are made 
every year by congress for the purpose of carying out ethnological explorations 
and studies. There seems to be an expectation that every exploration must 
yield relics for the national museum, ‘This being the case, we should supposv 
that a report of the Smithsonian would embrace the work done by the Ethno- 
logical Bureau. The Smithsonian has done. and is doing an excellent work 
in publishing monographs under the title of ‘Contributions,’ and in exchanging 
the pamphlets, books and reports published in other countries. |The national 
museum has an immense smount of archeological relics, and is gathering them 
rapidly from all parts of the world. The Ethnological Bureau seems to have for 
its object, the scientific field work. 

Yhe Bureau is really a branch of the Smithsonian; the ficld work is nominally 
under the control of the President of the institution, though it is at present 
under the control of the director of the Geological Survey. There is one advan- 
tage in keeping the Bureau under the control of the president of the Smithsonian 
and that is, that the purpose of the founder,—Smithson,—can be more easily 
and fully carried out, and the Bureau would be free from the annoyance of 
an annual investigation by a. committee froin Congress. The great draw- 
back, however, is that the department of science, which is the most rapidly 
advancing, and which needs the immediate attention on account of the perish- 
able nature of its data is subordinate to the deparment of geology. 

The appropriation of Congress to the Ethnological Bureau, is $40,000; to 
the Geological Survey $400,000. Should there be so much difference? We 
claim that archeology is important, too important to be shoved aside with so 
small an appropriation, The field covered by the Ethnological Bureau, is 
equal in size to that covered by the Geological Survey, There are more 
divisions, and more topics, embraced under the general subject of ethnology, 
than can possibly be brought up in connection with geology. They are, (1), Lan- 
guages; (2), Myths; (3), The history and location of tribes; (4), Mounds and 

found-Builders; (5), Art and Architecture; (6), Symbols and Customs. Each 
one of these departments requires specialists who shall study carefully and 
critically the tokens. 

One can understand how many slices must be cut off from the public loaf 
in order to supply the demands of so many workers as must necessarily enter 
these different departments, and how small a portion each one of the earnest 
workers receives. We maintain that the contrast is so great between the 
amount, bestowed by congress upon the Ethnological Bureau and the Geo- 
logical Survey, because of the anomalous condition of the former. 





*An account of the Progress of Anthropo:ogy, in the year 1885, by Prof. Otis T, Mason. From 
the Smithsonian Report for 1885. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA *—Rev, M. Eells’ article on 
the worship and traditions of the Abcrigines of America, has for its object, 
to show that there are traces of bible traditions 1n this country, The article 
is very fair, giving the evidence on both sides. The author takes the position 
that there is a knowledge of the Supreme Being among the natives, and that 
the term: of the Sun, the Manitou. the Coyote, the Oli Min Immortal, the 
Cultiire Hero, e:c., are accommodations, the conception being correct, but 
the imagery being borrowed from the nature worship. 

He considers man’s immortality as a commonly accepted doctrine, The 
future abode was, to be sure, a material place. Resurrection he maintains, was 
a belief of the Peruvians, and that the practice of embalming bodies was owing 
to this belief. The relations between man and the superior beings of the other 
world, is atopic on which the author dwells at lengih. On this there may bea 
difference of opinion, There is no doubt but thit creation was the work of 
supernatural beings, and that the idea of Providence was in a sense common 
among the aborigines. The tradition of a deluge is well nigh universal. In 
this the bible narrative may be recognized, We cannot account for the univer- 
sality ot the tradition unless this is the case. The question however. is whether 
it was for sin or disobedicuce to God, that the deluge was sent, The moral 
distinction is denied by scme, and the tradition of the flood is.shorn of its 
significance, sin never having come into account among the natives. The 
testimony of missionaries: on this point is perhaps as reliable as any other. 

The idea of a saviour is recognized in the tradition of some of the culture 
heroes, such a3 Monte-zuma, Quetzacoatl. The author speaks of Dokibatl, the 
the Changer of the Tinnehs, and Clallams, as possibly embodying the idea of 
the Saviour, since these people say that Dokibatl was the son of God,and occa- 
sionally called him Jesus. 

The subject will bear further investigation. The main question is. whether 
sacrifices were practiced as atonement for sin, and whether the idea of a saviour 
was ever connected with them? Are sacrifices connected with the names of 
the culture heroes? Do they typify the work of the heroes? 


ANCIENT Corns IN Wisconstn.—Dr, J. D. Butler has, from time to time, de- 
scribed the discovery of coinsin Wisconsin. The last one mentioned is a copper 
coin minted in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, but found in Oshkosh, Wis., 
pear Miller’s Point on the shores of lake Winnebago, It is quoted asa proof 
of a commerce, between Asia and America, in pre-historic times, ‘“The passage 
of coins from Alaska to Oshkosh,” etc, It may be well to state however that 
a coin found at Milton, about which Dr. Butler has written was taken from 
a coin collector’s cvbinet by a boy, and lost on the-street. A silver coin belong- 
ing to the times of Antoninus was dropped from a sleeve button by the editor, 
and is some where in the soil of Clinton. Possibly at some future time this 
may be discovered and quoted in the same way. It is said that stone axes 
were found in the same field, but stone axes and ancient silver coins d» not 
often go together. 


BaBYLONIAN SEAL CyLtnpeRs.{—Dr. W.H. Ward, when at the East saw 
two Babvlonian Seal Cylinders, which he thinks belong to a period from three 
to four thousand years before Christ. They represent a flock of goats, a gate, 
a man astride of a bird, a kneeling man holding a tablet, and a seated man 
before a vase. 

We doubt whether tablets were used, three thousand years before Christ, and 
there is nothing about the seals, so far as we can judge from description that 
would indicate such great age. 


Ceorrer Cotss oF AKBAR|— Narnaul was well known for its copper mines. 
These mines are not, so far as we can ascertain, very ancient. The coins are 
msinly Mohamadanized and therefore vf comparatively late date. 

The second article is on Antiquity, etc., of the epoch called the Rithi Raj 





*Journal of the Transactions, of the Victoria Institute. or the Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain, Vol. XIX; No. 76, Article by Rev, M. Eells, read May 18 1885, 

+American Journal of Numismatics; page 9. 

+American Journal of Archzology, Vol. II, No, 1., Page 47. 

\Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ‘No, 1. 
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Rasa, commonly ascribed to Chand Barbai: This is said to be not genuine, The 
article refers to some inscriptions on rocks and on slabs. These inscriptions 
are historic, dating 1882 and thereabouts. The value of the article is that it 
shows the thought of the period, and shows how heathenism, animal worship, 
and clan system survived in India up to that date, and in fact survives up to 
the present time. 


SyMBOLISM ON INDo ScyTHIAN Cotns.—The ‘‘fillet,” the ‘‘ noose,” the 
‘*cornucopia,” the ‘* naga,” snake, and the ‘‘ footstool,” .are symbols on the 
Gupta gold coins. Mr. W. Theobald however, makes a distinction between 
the ‘‘ fillet” and ‘‘noose,” He says the ‘fillet’ is the same as the wreath on 
the classic coins, but the ‘‘noose” is a phallic symbol, the sameas the ‘‘sistrum” of 
Isis, typical of fruitfulness. 

The ‘* fillet” is found on coins in five distinct positions. (1) in the hand of 
Nike or Victory, (2) encircling the king’s head, (3) on a standard or javelin, 
(4) on the head or in the hand of a figure in the reverse of some coins, (5) 
occupying the reverse as a wreath. 

The ‘‘ noose” 1s found in the han of the goddess, seated on a lion, (2) in the 
hand of the Indian, Siva, or his consort, ‘‘Sakti,” throned on a lotus. It has 
no symbotical connection with the “ fillet” on Greek or Roman coins, but isa 
feminine symbol analogous to the *‘ sistrum” of Isis. 

The ‘*cornu-copia,” as found on Indo-Scythian coins, is the symbol of good 
fortune, and abundance, us it is upon the Roman coins. It is however fre- 
quently perverted on the Gupta coins into a phallic symbul, the serpentine 
termination of it, made to represent the snake’s body, and the mouth, or open 
part, made to represent the snake with distended hood. In some cases this 
cornu-copia—snake —is seen in connection with the goddess Arduchro. The 
snake’s body comes round to the front, crosses the lap of the goddess, and 
depends on one side from the left knee. This tendeacy to change the symbol, and 
make it conform to this phallic and serpent worship, is seen more distinctly in 
what is called the ‘‘ footstool.” Instead of the lotus the cornu-copia is used, 
but the female is represented as sitting on a high-back chair with her feet on a 
footstool. The ‘‘stool” resolves itself into the terminal coil of the snake’s 
body, and represents the solid earth, bounded or encircled by a fold of the 
mystic snake, or ‘‘Naga.” 


THREE HEADED OR FoUR-HEADED IMaGEs.—Mr. W. Theobald makes a good 
point, in his article just referred to, entitled, ‘On Certain Symbols or Devices, 
oa the Gold Coins of the Guptas."* He says: ‘It is usual to speak of the 
polycephalic Siva, as three-headed or three-faced, but this view is hardly sup- 
ported by the coins, or any necessity of Hindu mythology. On the coins, this 
form of Siva or ‘‘Okro,” is represented not as though in were the artist’s inten- 
tion to represent three, but rather four heads. or faces. What is depicted is, a 
full face in front flanked by two faces in profile and with obviously room behind 
for the fourth face, such an ideal figure corresponding very exactly, with the 
well-known four-headed ‘ linga.” y 

Siva, though a polycephalic deity, is not one whose mythological attributes, 
like Diana’s ‘‘ Tria-virginius or a Diane” necessitate a triform conception of his 
poreee and therefore the image on the coins of Ooerki and Bazdeo, may fairly 

regarded as representing not three but four heads. Had the artist wished 
to represent the god in a triform shape, he would haye produced a figure resem- 
bling that of Janus, with two faces, neither of them in full profile, but this he 
aever attempted.” 


Man or MonkeEy.—A discussion has been going on among the French 
archeologists, whether the worked flints which are found in the tertiary strata, 
eocene, miocene, pliocene, were wrought by man or by his precursor, ‘‘anthro- 
popithecus.” M. de Mortillet maintains the latter opinion, that they are the 
work of the precursor of man, but several other archeologists hold that the 
are nol the workmanship of man at all, or of his precursor, but are spciiontal, 
crackled by fire and fractured by natural causes. Inatrefages admits that 





*See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Vol, IV, Part I, No, II, 1885, 
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man could have. lived in the tertiary and adapted himself to the geological 
changes, though he says that of the mamalian fauna belonging to that time 
not one species survives, and the study of the quatenary gravels, render the 
assertion exaggerated. We conclude from this that paleolithics” have a long 
process to go through before they will become settled. 


Tur Descent or Man.—Prof. Cope says: ‘‘ There are some things in the 
structure of man, and his nearest relatives, the Chimpanzee, Orang, etc., that 
lead us to suspect that they haye not descended directly from true monkeys, 
but that they have come from some extinct tribe of lemurs.” 

Prof. Morse, also says: *‘The troublesome fact confroats us, that we find 
the evidences of man associated with extinct apes, and the gap between them 
is by no means closed in the earlier horizon’s.” Clinging to the exploded 
evidence of the Engis and Neanderthal skulls, he says: ‘ The earliest remains 
of men have the most pronounced ape-like features. We maintain that there 
has becn a great deal of assumption in this argument about the ape-like man, 
and that the assertions will need to be substantiated by more undisputed facts, 
before hasty generalizations will be accepted. 


*ANTIQUITY OF Man.—Prof. Mor-e said, in his address at Philadelphia: ‘“The 
theological barrier deuies high antiquity. 1t rested solely on the fact, that 
it Was in direct conflict with Mosaic cosmogony, and yet this barrier is unsup- 
ported by the faintest scrap of evidence,” yet he says: ‘‘We meet with a 
difficulty, which unfortunately, accompanies the remains of man, and those 
creatures which have an affinity with them.” ‘The conditions have rendered 
the preservation of their remains a matter of chance.” ‘The conditions of 
life which characterized early maa ¢.nd his associates render the preservation 
of their remains a matter of extreme improbability.” ‘‘It was evident that this 
discovery of the remains of early man, or rather of primitive man, is highly 
improbable.” We would ask Prof. Morse what the barriers to the study and 
knowledge of the antiquity of man, really are? The Mosaic cosmogony, or 
the improb wbilities of science. 

‘‘Chief among the agencies in destroying the evidences of man have been 
the glacial floods, and these, if the glacialists are right, have occurred, one, 
during the pliocene, and the other at the beginning of the quaternary. To 
these overwhelming and annihilating ice torrents, grinding, sweeping and 
inundating the north temperate zone. must be attributed the almost complete 
obliteration of records we hold most precious. 


THE CEPHALIC INDEx.—We are happy to know that the craniologists have 
abandoned the idea of making the shape of the skull a test for the grand 
divisions of the human family. The last application of the cranial index 
results as as follows: 

I.—Wnhrre Races. 

Dolicho.—Anglo-Scandinavians, Franks, and Germans, Finns of one type, 
Mediterraneans, 

Mesati.—Semites, Berbers, Egyptians, 

Brachy.—Celto Slaves, Ligurians, Lapps. 

Il.—YELLow Races, 

Dolicho.—Eskimo, ancient Tehuelches, some Americans, Santa Barbara, 
Micronesia here and there, Melancsians, 

Mesati.—Polynesians. 

Brachy.—American type, Alaska, Siberia, Mongols, Mantchoos, Indo- 
Chinese, Dravidians, Thivetans, Malay. 

IIl.—Brack Races. 

Dolicho.— Australians, Veddahs and congeners, typical Melane:ian, African 
Negroes, Bushmen. 

Mesati.—Tasmanians, Mandingos, Havussas. 

Brachy.—Negritos of Malaysia and the Andamans. 





*See Proceedings of the American Association, Thirty-third Meeting, Sept, 1884, page 583. 
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WInGED CrrciEes.—Rev. Dr. Ward has seen photographs of a monument found 
in Asia Minor, fifty miles north-west of the ancient Iconium, which he thinks 
belong to the primitive period which we are now coming to call -‘Hittite.” 
It will be seen that an immense winged circle. here a half-circle, typical of the su- 
preme Deity, and cut in asingle block, spreads its general protection over all the 
figures represented: The wings are very long, and show the wing coverts 
separate, and are turned up at the ends. Beneath the central part of this 
winged circle, on a single stone are two other smaller circles, the wings of 
which mect. The circle iscomplete, the wing coverts do not appear, and the short 
wings turn up strongly at their ends. Beneath the center of each of the two 
minor winged circles is a colossal human or divine figure, the left one of which 
wears a lon pointed cap, and lifis the arms straight up on each side of the cap. 
‘Yen smaller Luman figures are seen, symmetrically arranged and holding up 
their two arms as if like Atlas, supporting a universe. 


Proceepines oF THe A. A. A. S.t—Tae value of the periodicals which are 

ublished in this country on scientific subjects, is illustrated by this report. 

wo years ago papers were read before the A. A at Philadelphia. Those 

apers which have not been published in the journals have just come to light, 

n the meantime discoveries have been going on, and many of these papers are 
out of date. Science has advanced beyond them. We are happy to notice 
that this point is recognized by the secretary, and foot notes are placed below 
the titles as follows: ‘*These papers will be published in the reports of the: 
Peabody Museum. ‘‘ These papers will be published in the American Anti- 
quarian,” etc. ; 

The proceedings are indeed a repository for very valuable articles, and as 
books of reference they are very essential to every scientific man. The only 
criticism which we have to make is, that abstracts are published, instead of 
complete papers. The abstracts are by some considered sufficient, and com- 
plete papers, never come to light. This is however a necessity, for the papers 
read, are too numerous, to be published in full, and no test can be applied by 
which certain papers can be selected for publication and others left out. A 
rule, however, mght be adopted, that all papers published by the Association, 
should be exclusively so, and the authors should choose between the ‘‘proceed- 
ings” and other media of publication. This would certainly make the pro- 
ceedings more valualbe, and would not be objected to by the journals. 


Discovery at GULVAL IN CoRNWALL. ENGLAND —An interesting discovery 
Was recently made in the restoration of the chancel of Gulval Church near 
Penzance, of an inscribed slab of granite carved with a key pattern and what 
looks like the Roman letters I. A. As Saint la, (from whom St. Ives derives 
its name), was killed near here in A. D, 450 by the heathen king Teudar, it has 
been suggested that the stone was inscribed to her memory. This has been 
disputed, but in any case the slab or menhir is a most interesting relic of early 
Christian antiquity. 


A sERIES of articles on the early history of the Christian Church in Cornwall, 
by Rev. W, 8. Lach-Szyrma, is now appearing in the ‘‘Church in the West,” 
a weekly publication printed at Plymouth, England. 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


THE ABORIGINES OF THE Nicospars.—In the Juurnal Anthropological 
Institute for May, Mr. E. Hl. Mann gives an account of a primitive pcople 
observed by him on the Island of Great Nicobar. 

The Nicobars are a group of about a dozen small islands, lying south of the 
Andamans, between 6° and 10° north latitude. The native inhabitants are 


tProceedings of the American Association for the Advancem:nt of Science, thirty-third meeting 
held at Philadelphia, Penn,, Sept, 1884. Part 1 and 2, ° 
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divided into two groups,—those of the coast and those of the interior,—each 
distinguished from the other by marked differences of physique and custom. 
The former are a mongrel Malay race, a mixture, doubtless, of an aboriginal 
po with castaways from the populations of the adjacent main land. The 
atter, who are now found only on the largest island of the group, and who- 
jealously seclude themselves among the densely wooded hills far away from 
the coast, represent an earlier and more truly aboriginal race. So shy are they, 
that it is only within two or three years that explorers have been able to discover 
their rude homes and accurately observe their physical characteristics und 
mode of life. 

Contrary to expectation, the Shom Pen, as they are called by their neighbors, 
or Shab Daw’a, as they call themselves, bear no resemblance to the Negritos- 
of the Andaman islands, but have straight bair, and a complexion fairer even’ 
than Malays. They have the Mongolian obliquity of the eyes, and an average 
stature, in males, of 5 feet 2 8 inches; on the other hand, the Andamanese have 
frizzly hair, a black complexion, and a height seldom exceeding 5 feet. 

The dress of the Shom Pen consists of a waist-cloth, for the men, arranged 
so as to allow an end to hang down behind, giving rise many years ago to the 
story of a race of men on this island having tails; and a short skirt for the 
women, made of eloth or the bark of a tree, together with a profusion of neck 
and ear ornaments, 

Their huts are built on little clearings in the jungle, and consist of a dome- 
shaped thatch, supported by posts six or = feet above the ground. They 
are entered by a ladder, which is carefully drawn up at night. Within are the 
fire-hearth and the cooking pots, which are merely strips of bark, folded sack- 
shape and supported on stakes. Vessels of pottery ars sometimes procured 
from the coast, The domestic animals are herded in the enclosure below. 
Their agriculture is of the rudc st sort, and requires frequent change of location, 
Their usual weapon is a spear with wooden head. They construct canoes with 
some skill, ard barter them with the coast people for knives and other manu- 
factured articles. Their language differs in a marked degree from that spoken 
along the coast; and, strange to say, it possesses an extended system of numer- 
als,—in part borrowed from the coast,—for which the restricted life of its 
speakers seem to furnish no occasion. 


Some Primitive TrrBes or SouTH-WESTERN Cu1na.—Like some regions 
ou the northern and eastern frontier of India, there are parts of Southwestern 
China which have long been settled by rude tribes, whose ethnical relations, as 
well as manners and customs, are still impe:fectly understood. The easterao 
extension of the Snowy Ranges of Tibet has been their lust defence against the 
encroachments of more civilized peoples, : 

The earliest of the few travelers who have successfully ernssed this country, 
and left us an account of what they saw, was the celebrated Venetian, Marco 
Polo, In later times we have a record of Hue and Gabet in 1846; of Capt. 
Blakiston in 1861; of T. T. Cooper in 1868, and in the same year the two- 
expeditions under Lieut. Garnier and Major Sladen; of Baron Richthofen in 
1872; of the unfortunate Margary ih 1874; of Capt. Gill and the Grosvenor 
expedition in 1876; of E. C. Baber in 1877; and of A. R Colquhoun in. 1881. 
We have in addition much valuable informotion from the French missionaries, 
especially the Abb? Degodins, who have led a forlorn hope into these mountains. 

Beginning at the north-western frontier of the Chinese province of Ssu- 
Chuan, we tind the Si-Fan tribe, which extends from about 82° north latitude, 
northward through Tibetan territory to the Koko Nur basin. Their name, 
which is given them by the Chinese, means Western Foreigners; and 
implies a popular be'ief that they are not of Chinese stock. Tlie word is 
applied rather loosely by many writers; and is made to include several tribes 
of different loval names and languages, such as Sokpa, Amdoan, Thochu, 
Gyarung, and Manyak. 

Next south of the Si-Fan in the mountains of the western border, about the 30th 
parallel, are the Man ‘I'zu, whom the Chinese regard as the original setilers of 
the province of Ssu-Chuan and the builders of the cane dwellings along the Min 
river. Scarcely anything is known to Europeans about the country or the 
customs of these two tribes 

Adjoining the Man-Tzu, and extending down through souih western Ssu- 
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Chuan into Yunnan are the Lolo. We are indebted to Mr. Baber for the 

fullest account ef this tribe. They are divided into two clans, one independent 

and the other subject to the Chinese, which are known to the Chinese as ‘‘Black- 

bones,” and ‘‘White-bones,” respectively. The name Lolo is also of Chinese 

gs oe while they call themselves by various local designations as Losu, Ngosu, 
esu, etc. ; 

The Lolo have a remarkably fine physique, being exceptionally tall, straight, 
and muscular, Their features are on the whole: Mongolian, but not of. the 
most pronounced type. A striking peculiarity of their appearance is the mode 
of dressing the hair. This is gathered in a knot over the forehead, and so 
twisted with cotton cloth as to form a horn, which projects in front, often to a 
length of nine inches. To abandon the horn and adopt the pigtail is a sign of 
subjection to the Chinese. A Lolo wedding has some novel features. First, 
the bridegroom gives a feast to the bride and her friends for three successive 
‘days. On the wedding morning, while she and her attendants are lamenting, 
with well-feigned grief, her approaching separation from home, the male 
relations and friends of the bridegroom suddenly rush in, and she is seized and 
carried off on the back of one of their number. The friends of the bride spring 
to the rescue,—the men armed with flour or ashes, and the women with the 
branches of prickly shrubs, which they do not hesitate to use with vigor,—but 
she is quickly mounted on horseback, and thé pursuit ends, The women of 
this tribe are treated with great consideration, sometimes being elevated even 
to the headship of the tribe. A stranger, traveling across their country. will 
seldom suffer harm if he can secure a woman as guide. 

The Lolo are not Buddhists, but profess a sort of Animistic faith. In 
matters of property the youngest succeeds to the estate, the eldest being 
next in order, Their language 1s said to be harsh, abounding in gutturals 
and consonantal sounds unfamiliar to European ears. They have a system 
of writing, of which Mr. Baber procured a specimen; but it is said that only 
the medicine men know how to use it. Chinese or Tibetan characters are in 
more common use. 

The Li-ssu, Le-su, or Leesaw, as the name is variously written, are a tribe 
found in north-western Yunnan. They are described by Dr Aaderson of the 
Sladen expedition as being ‘‘a small hill-people, with fair, round, flat faces, 
high cheek-bones, and some little obliquity of the eye.” The name is evidently 
not used with precision, since it is applied by other observers to people situated 
elsewhere and of a more manly type. Their language is said to greatly re- 
semble the Burmese. 

In the same region is a kindred tribe, the Moso, of whom we know very 
little, save that their language is closely related to that of the Lissu. They 
have long been settled in this part of China, for their name occurs as early as 
796 A. D., in the annals of the Tang dynasty, and in 1253 A. D., when they 
were conquered by Kublai Khan. Though nominallv subject to the Chinese. 
they retain considerable independence in their mountain home. 

We have already referred (Vol. VILI, No. 3), to the «urious system of writing, 
of a hieroglyphic character, which seems once to have been in use among them. 

There are other interesting tribes in Yunnan aod northern Burma, which we 
shall describe at another time, 
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ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCIIET, WASIIINGTON. 


New Erunoorapnic MaGAzIneE.—The administration of the Royal Museums 
-of Berlin, Germany, has in 1885 started a new magazine in quarto, destined 
to comprehend official and original communications of value, which from all 
parts of the world may come into the possession of the ethnologic department 
-of that royul institution. W. Spemann is the publisher of the series, which up 
to the present embodies three numbers in 174 pages, with iilustrations. A 
portion of the numbers present catalogues of the objects exhibited or received 
-at the museum, which through the royal munificence and government contri- 
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butions has gathered ethaologic’ specimens in almost infinite variety and 
profusion Prof. Dr. Ad: Bastian, the director of the department, has materi- 
ally increased their bulk through his long voyages to the most distant part of the 
habitable world and illustrated them on a sc‘entific bssis in numerous treatisese 
The following will give an idea of the interesting contents of the ‘‘ Original- 
Mittheilungen:” Collections obtained through the voyages of the late Dr, 
Nachtigal (1869-1874). Collection made by German navy officers on Easter 
Islands. Kubary, disposal of the dead on the Pelew Islands. The collections 
made by Robde in South America. Dr. Grube, Taoistic images, Dr. Griinwedel, 
Lamaistic iconography. Vocabulary of the Colorado language, Ecuador. 
Dr. O. Finsch, descriptive sketch of the ethnographic collections from the 
Pacific Orean, from travels made by himself 1879-1882. Grabowski’s collections 
from southern and eastern Borneo, Kubary, crime and criminal process on 
the Pelew Islands. Dr, O, Finsch, ethnological exibition of the New Guinea 
Company. Dr. Fr. Boas, collection from Baffin’s Land, North America. 
Pogge’s, Wissmann’s and de Francois’s African collections. Collection of 
East African objects, sent by the travelers of the African Society. William 
Ioest’s collections made in 1884 in African counties. E. N. Ritzau, manufac- 
ture of pottery in Jiitland, and Danish manufacture of wooden shoes. (clogs). 
Dr. v. Whislocki, marriage customs of Transsylvanian Gypsies, Siberian 
Kurganography. 8. Jorge Hartmann, Indian tribes of Venezuela. Prof. Dr. 
Bastian, epilogue on ethnographic subjects, From the above it appears that 
this official organ issued under A. Bastian’s auspices 1s in a fair condition to 
enrich ethnologic science with the most valuable contributions, Lithographic 
tables illustrate many of the objects described ia the the texts. 


E1xn HERBSTAUSFLUG NACH SIEB*NBUERGEN. Von Dr. Win. LAvser: 28 
illustrations on 68 pages. Wien 18:6. 8vo. 


ZuR VOLKSKUNDE PER SIEBENBURGER SACASEN. Kleinere Schriften von 
JosEpH Hautrricn. In neuer Bearbeitung herausgegeben von J. Wolff. 
Wien, C. Graeser; 8vo.; XVI and 535 pp. 


From the press of Charles Graeser in Vienna, who has published a long 
array of books on Transsy!lvania and the adjoining countries, we have Dr. 
Wilhelm Lauser’s illustrated ‘Autumnal Trip to Transsylvania,” which gives 
a lively, frisky sketch of the multifarious nations comprising the population of 
that distant country, their strange customs, picturescue dress and interesting 
historv. The book also takes in all the countries along the Lower Danube. 
Another more voluminous work, which deals exclusively with folklore of the 
German or Saxon element of Transsv]vania is Joseph Haltrich’s ‘‘Zur Volkskunde 
der Siebenbiirger Sachsen,” published by C. Graeser in remodeled shape. The 
popular imagination is generally fruitful in producing tales about animals, of 
which the fox and the wolf, separate or brought together into partnership, 
seem to be the most favored characters, Further on, we find shorter tales upon 
other animals also, especially domestic; upon the gypsies, (some of them quite 
in the Eulenspiegel style), taunts and banterings on the sundry classes in 
society, childrens’ lore, tales and songs on orphan children, a highly interesting 
collection of superstitions and popular beliefs; proverbs, weather prognostica- 
tions, oaths and riddles in various languages and dialects, to wind up with a 
rich collection of inscriptions found on house-walls, on churches and church 
plate, on fountains, inns, city halls, implements, regimental flags and grave- 
stones. Haltrich’s book is equally fascinating to the conscientious, careful 
student of all the popular manifes'ations which we comprise under the name of 
folklore, as to the casual reader who seeks entertainment only, for the wide range 
and shrewdness of the author’s observing powers are equally wonderful as the 
ready wit and wide-stretching invention of the naive rustics whom he describes. 
The immigration of the ‘‘Saxon” element from Germany into Transsylvania 
dates mainly from the end of the fourteenth century; it has been kept remarka- 
bly iotact from Magyar and other foreign influences. 


Nacu Ecvapor. ReEtseBiLDER von JosEPH Koiserc. Dritte Auflage; 
Freiburg 1m. Breisgau, Herder, publisher, 1885. 8vo. XVII and 550 pp. 
122 woodcuts, etc. 

The reason which prompted Joseph Kolberg to undertake his extensive 
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travels to Ecuador must have been the powerful seismic and volcanic phenomena 
which are not exhibited anywhere else by.nature on a grander style of combi- 
nation than in that lofty South America plateau. The book is no doubta 
yiseful and readable one for general and youthful readers, which accounts for 
its being published in a third edition. But the undue extent which is given 
to the explanation of the earthquake and volcanic disturbances make of it 
almost a schoolbook, for there is no end of geogentic theories and thoughts 
propounded init, Scientific readers will also miss the great dearth of positive 
facts compared to the exuberance of sentimental thought and philanthropic 
twaddle. There is very little in the nicely illustrated volume that can be called 
new. and if any one seeks information about the Indians, he will find bu t 
extracts from former writers. Kolberg saw only the western portion of the 
country and the native element is nowadays almost entirely relegated to the 
eastern slope, which belongs to the drainage basin of the Amazon, and exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable to travel over, It must be acknowledged that 1n spite of 
many deficiencies of the book is free of sensationalism, well-stylicized and 
graphic as to scenery described and the incidents witnessed. 


HERR STANLEY UND DAS KonGo-UNTERNEHMEN. Eine Entgegnung von Dr. 
PecuvE.-Lorscue. Leipzig, 1885. 8yo; 74 pp. ‘ 


HERRN STANLEY’S PARTISANE UND MEINE OFFIZIELLEN BERICHTE VOM 
KonGoLaANDE, Von Dr, PecHuEL LogEscHe. Leipzig; 1886. 8vo; 32 pp. 


Of apolemic tendency are two German publications of the German ethnologist 
Pechuel-Loesche ou the subject of the possibility of settling the Congo country. 
By order of the Congo colonization committee, presided by fhe King of Belgi- 
um, Dr, P. bas sojourned long enough in that distant region to study all its 
features. In self-defense against the aspersions and false representations made 
by Stanley in his book and elsewhere, he declares to have been shamefully treated 
on his mission to Africa, and that the settling in those unhealthy lands will 
never have the shadow of a success, though speaking only of the country 
around the Stanley Pool. The colonists die off like sheep, there is no com- 
merce worth speaking of, and hence the railroad projected from the coast 
north of the mouth of the Congo will never pay. The report of the American 
commissioner about Congo, Mr. Tisdell, who boldly discourages emigrants to 
settle there, he endorses in every regard. 


BERNER CHRONIK VON VALERIUSANSHELM: Bern. K. J. Wyss, publisher. 
Vol. I, 1884. Vol. II, 1886. 


Valerius Ansbelm is the name of a Swiss historiographer who lived contem- 
temporaneously with Luther. By order of the Bernese governmeut he composed 
a chronicle of great historic value, which embodies all the events of Bernese 
and Swiss history from the wars against Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
which began in 1474, down to the introduction of ecclesiastical reform in 
Switzeriand and further on to the year 1536, Anshelm’s style is lively, precise 
and to the point; he is animated by civic patriotism and an enthusiast for the 
glory of his ‘‘fatherland.” He takes a much deeper view of the world’s history 
than the majority of chroniclers of the his epoch; sometimes he traces the causes 
of political events to Turkey, Arabia and other far-distant countries. The his- 
toric society of Berne has just undertaken the republication of this remarka- 
ble work and intends to complete it in four instalments, two of them having 
already appeared. The publication isin charge of Librarian E. Bloesch, who has 
with skilful hands explained in foot-notes all the obscure passages and historic 
allusions made by Anshelm, and in this manner has made the book useful to 
every instructed person, whereas without his comments many scctions would 
Jack that clearness which we expect to find in the works of every historian. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. Vol. VI, 

1831-83. - Madison, 1886. ; 

The ———— of the Transactions after a period of four years is a welcome 
thing. he delay, however, seems unnecessary. <A society which has a State 
treasury back of it to pay fer the publication of its papers, ought to be efficient 
enough to get out a report oftener than once in four years. 

There are three articles in the volume on Archeology; two by Dr. P R. 
Hoy,—one, ‘‘Who Built ‘he Mounds?” the other, ‘‘Who Made the Copper 
Tools?” read December 27, 1882; and one by Rev. 8. D. Peet on **Ancient 
Villages among the Emblematic Mounds,” read December 7, 1883. Two arti- 
cles on Ethnology, as follows: ‘‘The Primitive Democracy of the Germans,” 
by W. F. Allen, and the other ‘‘On the Relation of Greek Art and Religion,” 
by Prof. J. Emerson. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, July, 1886. : 

This Report contains, among other articles, the following on Indian Languag- 
es; Vocabulary of the Selish Language, by W. J. Hoffman; Vocabulary of 
the Waitshunini Dialect of the Kaivia Language, by ditto. Also on the 
Beathuok Indians, by Albert 8. Gatschet. 

These Indians appear to have been inhabitants of Newfoundland. Analogies 
between the language and other Algonquin dialects is drawn by the writer. 
It is maintained that the language is not either Greenlander, Eskimo, Lroquois, 
Tinne, Inuit and contains very little resemblance to the Micmak Abeniki, or 
any other dialect of the Algonquin. Mr. Gatschet maintaius that it belonged 
to a separate linguistic family. 


An Account of Various Silver and Copper Medals, Presented to the North American 
Indians by the Sovereigns of England, France and Spain, from 1600 to 1800. 
Read before the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, Sept. 12, 1885. 
By Rey. Horace Epwin Haypen. Reprinted from Part 2, Vol Li, of the 
+ pa of uhe Society. Published at Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; 1886. Pamphlet. 
26 pp. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hayden for this monograph, as it brings 
before us some important facts in reference to the Indians. One rather start- 
ling statement is made. ‘*The Indian thought his allegiance was limited 
simply to the time during which he permitted the silver disc to be on his breast, 
and that when he parted with it, or lost it, his allegiance was ended. 

It is ina measure true, for in 1812, when the English demanded of the 
Ojibways the surrender of a George Washington medal, a chief said: ‘‘English- 
men, I shall not give up this medal of my own will If you wish to take it from 
me, you are stronger than I am, but I tell you itis a mere bauble. Itis only an 
—— of the heart which beats in my bosom, to cut out which, you must first 

ill me.” 

During the civil war, the U. 8. Indian agents were ordered to search among 
the tribes fur foreign medals, demand their surrender, and give American 
medals in their stead. . 


Historical Lecture on the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, with notes, critical, 
historical and explanatory; By C. J. Etuicorr, D. D. Published by War- 
ren F: Draper, Andover, Mass, ; 1881; 382 pages. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ, by J. A. Revseut, D. D. 
Published by Warren F. Draper; Andover, Mass.; 1876. 456 pages. 

Messianic Prophecy and The Life of Christ, by Wrt1am L. Kennepy. Pub- 
lished by Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass. ; 1860. 484 pages. 

The Kingdom of Christ on Earth, Twelve Lectures delivered before the Stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary, Andover, by Samugt Harris, Dwight 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. Published by request 
of the students. Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass,; 1874. 255 pages. 
The doctrine of Christ as a divine being finds advocates enough. The 
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pasvencens thinkers and the best theological scholars in the world have 
en engaged upon it, and the large majority seem to be perfectly -satis- 
fied, The variety of thought and the suggestiveness as to themes which 
arises from the study is perfectly marvelous. There is no barrenness in 
that field. If we compare it with the fields occupied by other systems it is 
like a garden of roses on a hillside; a green oasis which refreshes the weary 
traveler in a desert of sand There is no end to the products which arise 
upon this field. It would be useless for us to undertake to review these books 
separately, but they furnish fresh and reliable material to the person who wants 
to enter into the study of comparative religions, as they give the different 
phases of the doctrine of Christ. The prophetical, the scriptural or expository, 
the historical and the philosophical. Each author takes a different standpoint 
and looks at the statue and draws inspiration from it and then pronounces the 
person divine. There is not the effect of Greek fine art in this view, but there 
is something more inspiring, as' tle real rather than the ideal is brought before 
the mind's eye. The lovers of art think they recognize divinity in the statues 
of Appollo, of Athene, of Zeus, but the substance after all is human and the 
divinity isa shadow. In Christ humanity seems to be the shadow and divinity 
the substance. If any one wants to be convinced of this point let him turn 
from the books that treat about other religions to books like these which bring 
forth deep things of the Christian religion, and he will see the difference. 
‘*Drink deep or taste not of the Pierian Spring.” If the authors such as Inman, 
Richard Payne Kovight, Jennings, Forlong, and others of the Rosicruc:ans 
school who have treated of the symbols of ancient faiths and have brought out 
treatises on the phallic symbols, serpent worship, would.turn away from the 
cesspool into which they are burrowing and honestly investigate the doctrine of 
Christ, they would certainly find something that is purer and better than that 
which paganism offers. The phallic symbol may be recognized by them among 
the modern ornamentations, and possibly there may be a survival of pagan 
customs in the ritualism of that church. But certainly protestantism contains 
very little which suggests such vulgar associations. One who enters into the 
true spirit of Christianity is disturbed by nv thought as to such being the source 
of the Christian religion. 

It is a forced conclusion and one that is unbecoming intelligent and pure 
minded Arckeologists. The Theosophists who have undertaken to establish a 
school in recent times are not sucessful. They have given no satisfactory 
system and have fallen out among themselves. Notwithstanding the differences 
which exist between Christian denominations, all agree on the divinity of 
Christ. Book after book is written upon the subject and yet it is not exhausted. 

Mr. W. F. Draper has made a specialty of publishing upon this subject, and 
the works issued from his press are all valuable for the student who desires to 
go over the subject again in the light of latest contributions, these works will 
be of great service. They are standard works although of recent origin. 








